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COUNCIL GOVERNMENT VERSUS MAYOR 
GOVERNMENT. I. 

I. 

THE most striking tendency in the recent history of Ameri- 
can municipal government is that toward increasing the 
power and responsibility of the mayor. There is scarcely an 
important city which has not modified its charter in this direc- 
tion within the past quarter-century. The practically exclusive 
control which the city council formerly exercised over the 
executive administration has been by gradual steps almost 
completely taken away ; while even what have always been con- 
sidered essentially legislative functions, especially those pertain- 
ing to the finances, have been in no small measure transferred 
to the city executive. At the same time, there has been a 
rapid centralization of the executive power itself. Heads of 
departments were formerly for the most part placed in office, 
or at least retained there, regardless of the will of the incum- 
bent mayor ; but by the most modern charters they are nearly 
all made appointive and summarily removable by him. In New 
York, Boston, Chicago, Cleveland and several other leading 
cities, the right of confirming appointments, the lasfremaining 
means by which the council could exercise some direct control 
over the personnel of the executive, has now been abolished, 
while in other municipalities it is retained only as a concession 
to tradition and conservative influences. 

This great change in municipal organization, moreover, has 
not been, like so many others, brought about simply by 
thoughtless, partisan or corrupt legislative tinkering. While 
in many cases such influences have doubtless shared in the 
movement, it has yet met the approval — though in differing 
degrees and according to different lines of reasoning — of very 
many of those who have disinterestedly sought better muni- 
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cipal government. It has the sanction of such names as those 
of Seth Low, Gamaliel Bradford, Edmund J. James and Frank 
J. Goodnow. The latest and most authoritative utterance as 
to the relation of the council to the mayor is to be found 
in the report of the municipal program committee of, the 
National Municipal League, published with the a:pproval of 
the League in 1899. The committee does, indeed, maintain 
the desirability of rehabilitating the decaying city council, but 
urges that this body be confined strictly to legislative functions ; 
while the probability is that the suggested methods of increas- 
ing its influence would prove relatively ineffective in practice. 
The proposed general municipal charter provides that the 
mayor shall have the sole power of appointing and removing all 
executive officers except the comptroller ; and that he shall 
be given also the exclusive right to initiate appropriation meas- 
ures, leaving the council only the authority to reduce items of 
the estimates submitted. 

Had the increase in the prerogatives of mayors not been 
accompanied by a very great weakening, often by the almost 
complete annihilation, of the power of our city councils, it 
would perhaps call for less comment. Could it be considered 
as having merely introduced that separation of powers which 
is the main principle of our constitutional law ; had city leg- 
islatures retained a prominence corresponding to that still 
possessed by Congress and state legislatures, — we should 
have no new problem in the science of politics. We should 
have simply the old question, whether or not this system, with 
its checks and balances, is after all more advantageous than 
that which gives the ultimate control and responsibility to the 
representative body alone ; with the additional inquiry whether, 
granting the desirability of the separation of powers in the 
higher grades of government, it is equally feasible and desira- 
ble in the city. But the actual standing of the city council is. 
far different from that of our state and national legislatures. 
Already in many cities either the council has been deprived 
directly by statute of all save relatively insignificant powers, or 
in practice, despite the legal form of authority, its real influence 
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has dwindled almost to zero. In both New York and Brooklyn, 
prior to their consolidation, we saw " a local elective legisla- 
ture with practically no power '* ; while under the Greater New 
York charter the sphere of the council is apparently increased 
by little more than "certain obstructive powers," which are 
scarcely likely in actual working to restore it to a position 
of influence.^ The council still retains in most cities the rela- 
tively unimportant function of making ordinances concerning 
the conduct of citizens — as to nuisances, use of streets, etc. 
It still grants franchises, though often the executive partici- 
pates very largely in this power. It still has some control 
over expenditure, although, under the new practice of giving 
the initiation of financial measures solely to the executive, the 
council has often ceased to have much real weight in determin- 
ing the budget.2 Other powers than these, as regards either 
the broad policies or the details of administration, the council 
in many cities has almost none : the state legislature or the 
municipal executive has absorbed them all. Unless there shall 
be a turning in the tide, the once all-powerful city council seems 
likely to become a mere useless fifth wheel in the American 
municipal chariot. 

Some, indeed, of the friends of good city government have 
watched this emasculation of the council with regret and appre- 
hension and have advocated measures, usually rather ineffective, 
for restoring some of its pristine vigor. But others have seen 
in this process only the steady withdrawal of power from dan- 
gerous hands to place it in safer ones. The council is widely 
discredited. The name of alderman is used as if synonymous 
with " boodler " and " ward-heeler.*' " It is not entirely clear,** 

1 H. E. Deming, " The Legislature in State and City," Louisville Conference 
for Good City Government, p. 91 . 

2 In New York City before the consolidation, the law itself had taken from the 
council all but merely advisory control over the expenditures, and its advice was 
so invariably disregarded that in despair it ceased to volunteer any whatever. It is 
also noteworthy that, though the Greater New York charter gave to the Municipal 
Assembly the right to reduce the estimates submitted, the tradition of inactivity 
was so strong that that body in 1898 passed without the reduction of a single 
dollar in any item a budget presented to it which carried the enormous sum of 
ninety-five million dollars. — New York City Record, 1898, p. 5157. 
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says Seth Low, speaking of New York and Brooklyn, " that 
either city would suffer under existing conditions by the aboli- 
tion of its common council." ^ Mr. Low utters this with some- 
thing of a tone of regret, but others have boldly and cheerfully 
advocated this very step. Says one recent writer : 

Because legislative bodies are always inefficient administrators, it 
does not follow that administrators are poor legislators. ... It has 
yet to be shown that aldermen have ever filled a useful fimction in a 
modern American city.^ 

Doubtless this last is the position of an extremist, which would 
meet little endorsement. Nevertheless, the conspicuous facts 
of the great reduction of the power of the council, of the pro- 
gressive degeneration of its character, of the growing distrust 
with which it is viewed, challenge consideration. They appear 
to demand a thorough study of the arguments which have been 
advanced in favor of the transfer of the centre of gravity of 
municipal administration from the council to the mayor. They 
confront us with such questions as these : Is this transfer of 
power consistent with democratic principles t If not, are we 
yet forced to it by the unripeness of our city populations for 
democracy.^ Is the movement a temporary or a permanent 
one } If we have gone too far in taking a large part of prop- 
erly legislative work from the council and giving it to the execu- 
tive, can we partially retrace our steps and secure a practicable 
division of the legislative from the executive sphere } Can we 
prevent the council from swallowing the mayor, to use Dr. 
Albert Shaw*s phrase,^ if we attempt to check the mayor in his 
process of engorging the council } If this balance of powers 
be found impossible, is not perhaps the logical and democratic 
solution to be found in making a numerous representative body, 
rather than a single individual, the controlling and responsible 
authority in municipal government t We shall best be able to 

1 Seth Low, " The Government of Cities in the United States," The Century, 
XX, 730. 

2 H. DeF. Baldwin, " Municipal Problems," Municipal Affairs, III, 3. 

8 Shaw, Municipal Government in Great Britain, p. 63. He thinks that the 
one result or the other is inevitable. 
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consider these questions, if we take up, one after another, the 
arguments which have been brought forward in favor of increas- 
ing the power and responsibility of the mayor.^ 



II. 

We are first of all confronted with the argument from our 
own municipal experience. We are told that the American 
city council has proved itself in practice unfit to be trusted. 
Its powers have been taken away only because it has abused 
them. Whatever methods of election or of organization have 
been tried, it has been found impossible to secure good council- 
men. The system of council rule worked well enough in the 
early days, with simple administrative problems and a compara- 
tively high qualification for the electorate. But with the intro- 
duction of universal suffrage, the influx of foreign immigrants, 
the intrusion of party politics and the growth of municipal 
functions, the system broke down completely. These state- 
ments are usually made as if they were self-evident common- 
places of history. Seldom is any detailed study brought to 
their support. But historical evidence must be handled with 
the greatest care in order to be conclusive. Failure rightly to 
analyze causes and effects and to take account of differences 
in conditions is apt to vitiate our reasoning. Not yet have we 
sufficient knowledge of municipal history or sufficient outlook 
into the future to justify dogmatic conclusions as to the relative 
success of council rule and mayor rule. A few considerations 
may be presented, however, which show how comparatively 
weak is this argument in favor of the mayor system from our 
experience in city government. 

It is very generally admitted, nor need we stop to prove, 
that up to the end of the third or fourth decade of this century 

1 These arguments have been presented by so many different writers and are 
so generally familiar that it has not seemed necessary, in most cases, to quote 
exact phraseology or to give references to specific authorities. I have tried to 
state the various arguments in favor of the mayor system as clearly and forcibly 
as possible, and have not consciously omitted any point that appeared to have 
weight. 
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American cities, which were then usually under the practically 
absolute control of the council, were more honestly and, in 
proportion to the technical advancement of the time, more 
efficiently governed than they are to-day. Indeed, the influ- 
ence of the example of our federal Constitution must be looked 
upon as probably the chief explanation of the movement to 
withdraw executive powers from the council. In 1829 New 
York was already a very considerable city, having a population 
of more than 200,000 inhabitants. The city convention which 
met at that time was unable to advance charges against the 
municipal administration in the faintest degree comparable to 
those which are made every day against the government of our 
present cities possessing equal population. Nevertheless, some 
evils were found ; and the natural remedy seemed to the charter 
framers, imbued with the principles of our national and state 
constitutions, to separate the executive from the legislative 
powers. But we have not the slightest proof that they cor- 
rectly diagnosed the disease or prescribed the right remedy. 
From that time on, in fact, both council and administrative 
officers degenerated rapidly; and while this may be partly 
explained by the general lowering of the tone of politics and by 
the great influx of foreigners, no small share in the demorali- 
zation of the council, at least, was doubtless due to the weak- 
ening of its powers. After the still greater reductions in its 
authority by the charters of 1849 ^^^ ^^57 ^^^ ^7 ^^ grow- 
ing interference of the state legislature, the council fell yet 
more markedly in character. Each abuse of some remaining 
function was made the signal for the transfer of that function 
to the state government or to an independent commission.^ 
There was no attempt to concentrate the powers thus taken 
away from the council in the hands of the mayor, or indeed to 
establish in any way harmony of policy and centralized respon- 
sibility for action. The result was a municipal government so 
disorganized that inefficiency and corruption could not but 

1 For fuller description of the process by which the council in New York was 
deprived of its powers and of the effects of that deprivation, see the writer's 
Finances of New York City, chaps, iii and iv. 
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increase appallingly. It was with a view to bringing some 
order into this chaos that later legislation gradually placed the 
various branches of the city administration under the control 
of the mayor. 

The history of the decay of the authority of the municipal 
assembly has been much the same in other cities as in New 
York, though the process has gone on with different degrees 
of rapidity and completeness in the various municipalities. 
We Americans too often fail to seek and to root out the funda- 
mental causes of our political evils. We rush for some exter- 
nal palliative, some patent nostrum. Not one of the steps by 
which our city councils were robbed of authority was taken on 
the basis of careful study of political principles. Each was a 
makeshift remedy for an immediate ill. Nor was there usually 
the faintest evidence that any of the better results which occa- 
sionally followed such changes were really due to them. No 
form of government could, under the conditions then any more 
than now, give thoroughly good administration. Had the council 
been left with the main authority, we should undoubtedly have 
had poor enough government ; but there is no certainty what- 
ever that it would have been better under the most thorough- 
going one-man sway. We have, indeed, every reason to believe 
that a continuation of the earlier council rule would have been 
better than the system which actually became established in 
most of our cities during the years from about 1840 to 1880 
— a system characterized by hopeless diffusion and confusion 
of power and responsibility, legislative as well as executive, 
among state legislature, council, mayor and well-nigh inde- 
pendent administrative officers and boards. Every candid 
thinker must admit the truth of this statement; yet we are 
too prone to forget that the form of government for whose 
evils concentration of power in the mayor was introduced as a 
remedy was very far from being genuine council government. 
Infinitely better is it to centralize authority and responsi- 
bility than to scatter and dissipate them; but it does not 
immediately follow that it is better to centralize them in 
one man than in a representative council. Because council 
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government was not perfect and because mayor government 
has been more satisfactory than the hodge-podge which pre- 
ceded it, many have drawn the quite unwarranted conclusion 
that rule by the council is necessarily and always inferior to 
rule by the mayor. We have at present in the United States 
no city where the council is the one controlling power, so that 
comparison of this system with the system of one-man govern- 
ment, both working under similar conditions, is impossible. 
Some approach toward the council system is, indeed, found 
in a few of our cities; and in those where the council has 
the greatest power, such as Minneapolis and Atlanta, the 
integrity and efficiency of the administration, according to 
competent local observers, compare most favorably with those 
of other American cities.^ But it cannot be pretended that 
this evidence constitutes a strong argument in favor of the 
council system — any more than the experience of other cities 
with corrupt councils or with mayors, good or bad, is conclu- 
sive as to the best form of city government. There has been 
far too little method in American municipal experiments, and 
far too little scientific recording of their results, for us to hope 
to gain much information from our municipal history. 

The fallacy of the line of reasoning which we have been crit- 
icising is aggravated by the fact that, in pointing out the results 
which have come from centralizing power in the mayor, no 
account is made of the growth of public sentiment demanding 
better government and compelling the choice of worthier men 
for office — men who would have made improvement in the 
administration under any form of organization. Flagrant 
abuses from time to time stir up the " good citizens," who are 
always in the majority, if they will only acjt and act together. 
A wave of reform overturns with the same sweep forms and 
individuals ; for the American reformer is never content unless 
he tinkers the governmental machine at the same time that he 
puts new men in charge of it. The improvement which comes 
perhaps solely from the change of men is then attributed 

1 Minneapolis Conference for Good City Government, p. 93 j Baltimore Con- 
ference, pp. 96-101. 
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primarily to the change in form. That this is a fairly correct 
description of what has taken place in recent years in some 
American cities which have introduced the mayor system 
seems to be evidenced by the fact that the character of the 
government has often been but temporarily improved after 
the change, or at least has fluctuated with the rise and fall of 
the reform spirit among the citizens. It is too early to judge 
finally the practical working of the system. Undoubtedly there 
has been some permanent increase in the interest of the peo- 
ple in municipal government and in their devotion to the civic 
welfare, and this fact will tend in itself to give us a higher level 
of city administration. But the path of one-man rule is not all 
rose-strewn. Many bad mayors have got into power and, by 
the abuse of their immense prerogatives, have given adminis- 
tration scarcely equalled in extravagance, inefficiency and cor- 
ruption, during the worst periods of the earlier regime. Nor 
have the people always been able, — as they should have been, 
according to the theory of the one-man system, — by at once 
placing the blame where it belonged, to overthrow the unworthy 
ruler and establish an upright one in his stead. The untram- 
melled mayor, with his enormous patronage, his control of the 
election machinery, his ability often to conceal from the public 
the true character of his administration, has not unfrequently 
succeeded in securing reelection for himself or triumph for his 
ring. Only a few instances of the unsuccessful working df 
mayor rule can be cited from among the many whose existence 
any candid student of recent municipal history must admit. 

It must be confessed that Boston has for the most part 
elected efficient and upright mayors during recent years, but 
other cities have not been so fortunate. In New York City the 
prominence of the mayoralty has at times driven even Tam- 
many Hall to put up good men, such as Grace and Hewitt. 
But within this very decade, in the face of the growing reform 
sentiment, that organization has elected to the mayor's chair 
for two successive terms an " illiterate and obscure man '* who 
filled all vacant offices with " adventurers of the lowest charac- 
ter '* ; while under the rule of his successor, also elected by 
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Tammany, a legislative investigating committee unearthed in 
the police department scandals such as scarcely any other civil- 
ized city has ever known.^ The first election under the Greater 
New York charter resulted in the defeat of Seth Low, well 
known to have been the best mayor Brooklyn had ever had, by 
a man who has followed almost absolutely, in his appointments 
and his general policy, the dictation of the Tammany boss and 
whose connection with the Ice Trust has been by no means 
creditable. 

In Brooklyn the first election under its famous "model 
charter '* brought Mr. Low into the mayor's chair, but for 
eight years after he left office "mayors were elected, and 
appointments were made by them, on party grounds" ;^ 
while the administration of the city was " believed to be feeble 
and untrustworthy, its public moneys and franchises to be 
unscrupulously wasted. . . .'* ^ This last is the admission of 
a strong advocate of the mayor system, who insists that it was 
even then working well in Brooklyn, for the reason that the 
people knew precisely who was at fault, but who fails to show 
us why they did not straightway put better men into office. 

Philadelphia, too, since the great increase in the power of 
the mayor in 1887, has found it impossible, with perhaps a 
single exception, to elect good men to that office, while the 
character of the council has fallen lower than ever before.* A 
state investigation, made in 1897,^ revealed many abuses — fav- 
oritism and extravagance in letting contracts, interference by 
the police in elections and connivance by them in all sorts of 
violations of law and, above all, a complete undermining of the 
civil service reform system, this last evil being emphatically 
corroborated by the secretary of the National Civil Service 
Reform Association. The recent attempt of the mayor and 

1 E. L. Godkin, " The Problems of Municipal Government," Annals of the 
American Academy of PoliticcU and Social Science, IV, 857. 

2 D. B. Eaton, The Government of Municipalities, p. 188. 

8 E. M. Shepard, « The Brooklyn Idea in City Government," Forum, XVI, 38. 
* Mayor vs. Council, p. 28, quoting A. K. McClure, editor Philadelphia Times. 
6 " Notes on Municipal Government," Annals of the American Academy of 
Political and Social Science, X, 122. 
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city officers to blackmail Mr. Wanamaker illustrates the char- 
acter of the administration ; while the lease of the gas works 
in 1897 appears to have been accompanied by wholesale cor- 
ruption. Philadelphia's expenditures rose from 1113,273,000 in 
1887 to $23,491,000 in 1895. 

Similar, too, has been the experience of several smaller cities 
which have changed to the one-man system. Indianapolis, 
since the adoption of her centralizing charter in 1891, has not 
elected a single mayor who has obeyed the spirit, or even the 
letter, of the laws regulating, the civil service. All appoint- 
ments have been made on strictly partisan grounds.^ Four 
years after Quincy, Mass., greatly increased the power of the 
mayor, Mr. Gamaliel Bradford, who had specially urged the 
change, was forced to confess that " extravagance of expendi- 
tiure, local jobbing and caucus politics are as rampant as in any 
other city in the state.'' ^ In Cleveland the mayor has abused 
his appointing power for the sake of aiding his own political 
ambitions.^ Nowhere, in fact, can the advocate of mayor 
domination, if he be candid, point to anything like thoroughly 
and continuously good administration where that system has 
prevailed. Temporary improvement has often followed a 
change to mayor rule ; permanent improvement even has 
resulted in certain cases from doing away with the anomalies 
and complexities of earlier charters ; but the actual success of 
the centralization of power has fallen very far short of fulfilling 
the promises which were held out to us. 

III. 

We must conclude, then, that American experience in itself 
does not clearly prove the superiority of the mayor system over 
the council system of city administration. What may we learn 
from the experience of Europe } 

^ Mayor vs. Council, p. 27 ; S. G. Swift, in Indianapolis Conference for Good 
City Government, 1898. 

2 G. Bradford, " Our Failures in Municipal Government," ^fiiM/j of the Ameri- 
can Academy of Political and Social Science^ III, 699. 

^ Circulars of the Cleveland Municipal League. 
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It is admitted on all sides that the towns of England, of 
Germany, of France, even of Italy, are far better governed 
than our own. They have well-paved and clean streets, pure 
water, proper sewage disposal, scientific health administration, 
honest and efficient police. They have extended their func- 
tions more widely than American cities ; they have secured for 
their people cheap gas and electricity from municipal plants, 
pure food from dealers using municipal markets and abattoirs, 
cleanliness from public baths and wash-houses. The office of 
city councillor in these European municipalities is an honor, 
not a disgrace. In the council chambers of Glasgow, Birming- 
ham, London, Berlin, Dresden, Paris sit statesmen prominent 
in national politics, scientific and professional men of world- 
wide fame, leading men of wealth and business, well-known 
philanthropists, side by side with the best representatives of 
the working classes. The executive officials are men of high 
professional ability and experience. Scarcely a whisper of 
scandal is ever breathed touching the integrity of city authori- 
ties, legislative or executive. All these results, so different 
from those which are met with in American cities, are found 
under a system of most thoroughgoing council rule. To make 
clear how complete is the control of the council, it may be 
worth while here to describe briefly its position in the govern- 
ment of the municipalities of the three leading European 
countries, even at the risk of repeating much that is more or 
less familiar to students of municipal affairs. 

While in Germany and France the control of the council 
over the executive is perhaps almost as absolute as in Great 
Britain, it is in the latter country that the council takes the most 
active and direct part in the executive administration.^ It elects 
the mayor and all other executive officers. The mayor's posi- 
tion is one of dignity, rather than responsibility, though he is 
expected to have had long experience in the council, and his 
influence in the various committees, of all of which he is an 
ex-officio member, is usually considerable. He has no veto. 
The other leading executive officers are professional adminis- 

^ Full description in Shaw*s Municipal Government in Great Britain, chap. ii. 
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trators, serving for indefinite terms, but strictly subject to the 
direction of the council. The council divides itself into com- 
mittees corresponding to the various departments. These com- 
mittees actually consider and decide all administrative questions 
in which discretion is involved. A thousand and one matters 
which in an American city would be disposed of by executive 
officers — the appointment of a clerk, the increase of a minor 
salary, the suppression of some relatively unimportant specific 
nuisance, the approval of a small bill — come before the 
council committees. Not that the executive has no power or 
influence : the trained and experienced administrative officials 
not only carry out the will of the council and its committees, 
but advise and guide them. The council or its committee for 
the most part simply controls and approves : it does not hamper 
the executive officers in the proper performance of their duties. 
The committees themselves are subject to the general body of 
the council, by which their every action, which must be recorded 
in written minutes, has to be finally approved. The council 
thus controls and directs the entire administration of the city, 
and itself participates in it to no slight degree. It is the 
administrative, as well as the legislative, head. The city 
government is a unit, and the council is its life. 

We can probably learn less from French municipal organiza- 
tion than from that of England or Germany. Paris,^ whose 
achievements in administration are at the same time the most 
splendid and the best known to Americans, is very largely 
ruled by two executive officers, the prefect of the depart- 
ment of the Seine and the prefect of police, both of whom 
are appointed by the central government and are by no means 
thoroughly under the control of either the people of the 
city or the council. There is little doubt that the success of 
their administration is due rather to the high training and 
efficiency of the French national bureaucracy than to the sys- 
tem of centralized power per se. The most ardent advocate of 
municipal centralization would scarcely urge it in connection 
with such extensive deprivation of home rule as exists in Paris. 

1 Shaw, Municipal Government in Continental Europe, pp. 23-25. 
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In other French cities ^ the council chooses from its own body 
the mayor and a number of executive " adjuncts." The mayor 
is, indeed, to some degjree independent of the council and has 
much greater power than in England. He assigns administra- 
tive tasks to his adjuncts, and himself appoints and directs the 
other executive officials. He has, however, no veto. The 
council, moreover, has a far more direct and thorough control 
over the administration than in America, although it does not 
itself perform such relatively minute administrative functions 
as does the English council. "The mayor and his adjuncts 
constitute in efifect a standing executive committee of the 
council.'* Concerning the actual working relations between 
legislative and executive authorities, as well as concerning the 
concrete results achieved for the welfare of the French towns, 
we have less full and definite information than could be 
desired ; but we have reason to believe that in efficiency and 
purity their government greatly excels that of our own 
municipalities. 

In the German city ^ we find a primarily executive board (the 
Magistrat)y side by side with a primarily legislative council or 
representative assembly. But the two work in the closest har- 
mony and conjunction, not independently ; while the ultimate 
authority for the entire administration rests with the latter 
body. It elects all the members of the Magistrate half of 
whom are paid professional administrators holding for twelve 
years, the remainder unsalaried and having a six years' term. 
The council may remove these executive officers, but only for 
cause and subject to appeal to the courts. The actual rela- 
tions between the council and the executive board are essen- 
tially those which exist between a parliament and its cabinet. 
The Magistrat is at the same time the leader and the servant 
of the legislative body. It initiates nearly all measures which 

1 Shaw, Municipal Government in Continental Europe, pp. 165, 173-176. 

* Shaw, pp. 311-319. There are minor variations in organization among the 
various states and provinces, but the general principles are everywhere the same. 
The description here given applies especially to the cities, including Berlin, of 
the seven older Prussian provinces. See St'adteordnung der sieben ostlichen 
Provinzen. 
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come before the council : it guides legislation, as well as carries 
on administration. The council, on the other hand, has the 
most complete control over the Magistral and the adminis- 
tration. It appoints (or confirms) the lower executive officers, 
as well as members of the Magistrate Its approval is neces- 
sary for every act of the municipality, save the most unim- 
portant. Nor is its action purely perfunctory : the council is 
a vigorous, aggressive, critical body, which in very fact decides 
all important discretionary questions and vigilantly holds 
the executive responsible for every detail of administration. 
At every session members of the Magistral attend to propose 
and discuss measures ; and their presence makes it easy for 
the council to question and direct them as to the departmental 
services. Nor is this all the share of the council in the admin- 
istration. At the head of each executive department is placed 
a committee composed of a few members of the chief executive 
board chosen by that body, a larger number of members of 
the council chosen by it and usually a few additional citizens 
selected for their special ability for the particular service. 
These committees take almost, if not quite, as active a part in 
the detailed work of administration as do the English council 
committees, although their action is strictly subject to the 
approval of the executive board. The councilmen, through 
their membership on these committees, acquire a familiarity 
with administrative matters which makes it possible for the 
council, in its general sessions, to exercise far more effective 
control over the Magistral than would otherwise be the 
case. We thus see that the German municipal organiza- 
tion has all the advantages afforded by the cabinet system in 
national government, without the disadvantage, so often experi- 
enced, of instability on the part of the executive. Skilled 
leadership in legislation and trained executive service are com- 
bined with thorough control by the people, through their 
representative assembly, over the entire government, on its 
administrative as well as on its legislative side. 

The cities of the leading European countries have, then, all 
adopted the policy of making the council the one dominating 
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responsible authority in municipal government. They have 
committed the duty of carrying out the council's commands to 
trained and permanent officials, but these are wholly subject to 
the control of the representative body. Responsibility for the 
city government is perfectly definite. The duty of the citizens 
is completed when they have elected good councilmen. It 
remains only for them to keep a watchful eye on their repre- 
sentatives, to bring public opinion to bear upon them, to 
reward or punish them at the elections. Other important 
features of the organization of European towns are that the 
council is always a body of considerable size and that its mem- 
bers hold for relatively long terms, so that they have time to 
become experienced in their work ; while in England and Ger- 
many this advantage is sought still further, by providing that 
only one-third of the councilmen shall retire at one time. All 
of these devices doubtless contribute to the success of council 
government, and all of them may probably be wisely copied in 
America. The most essential thing, however, so the citizens 
of the municipalities over the ocean themselves assure us, is 
the thoroughgoing centralization of power and responsibility 
in the representative council. 

But we are told by many American municipal reformers that 
the success of European city governments is due not so much 
to the form of their organization as to the favoring conditions 
under which they work. Their system of organization is, it 
is said, at least quite unfitted for American cities with their 
far more difficult conditions. Nay, more : if, as is likely, 
conditions abroad shall change to become more similar to 
our own, Europe may yet have to take lessons in municipal 
government from us. 

How far are these statements to be accepted } Doubtless 
there are important differences in the conditions under which 
European and American municipalities work that do in part 
account for the differences in the results accomplished. But 
has not the importance of these differences perhaps been some- 
what exaggerated.? May not the nature of the European 
municipal organization itself, after all, have something to do 
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with the superiority of its working ? May there not be such 
a thing as a system which is best under all conditions ? If 
the statesmen of couijtries differing widely in the character and 
history of their people and institutions have, after careful study 
and experiment, worked out for their respective city govern- 
ments the same broad principles of organization, are we 
justified in rejecting offhand the reasoning which they have 
followed and in neglecting the experience of the municipal 
governments which they have established ? Even though our 
conditions be more difficult to cope with than those of European 
towns, does it follow that they demand an entirely different 
form of organization ? Has it ever been satisfactorily proved 
that the mayor system of government is an easier one to work 
successfully against opposing circumstances than the council 
system ? Ought we not to seek to correct our unfortunate 
conditions by more direct means, to strike at the very root 
of our troubles, rather than to attempt to adjust organization 
to them? Let us consider the nature of the differences be- 
tween American and European municipal conditions which 
are pointed out to us. They may be grouped under three 
heads : (i) differences in rapidity of growth ; (2) differences 
in the character of the electorate ; (3) differences in the 
general political spirit of the people, and especially in the spirit 
and methods of political parties. 

I. It has already been sufficiently demonstrated by Dr. 
Shaw ^ and others that the superiority of the administration of 
European cities is not to be explained by the statement that 
they have grown less rapidly than those of America and have 
had more time in which to work out their problems. While it 
is true that in the beginning of this century the towns of 
Europe were much larger than our own then were, yet they 
had at that time made scarcely the faintest beginnings toward 
adopting their present form of organization or toward properly 
performing their present functions. Hence they had no accumu- 
lated ages of experience which were denied to us. Moreover, 
the growth of population in the cities of Europe during the 

1 Shaw, Municipal Government in Continental Europe, pp. 293-297. 
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past half-century has been almost, if not quite, as rapid as in 
those of the United States. On both sides of the Atlantic 
the great problems of city administration are essentially of 
recent origin. 

2. Greater stress is ordinarily laid upon the differences in 
the character of the electorate between European and American 
cities. In Great Britain and Germany, at least, the suffrage is 
confined to taxpayers, while in the United States universal 
manhood suffrage prevails. Moreover, our municipal voters, it 
is said, are more ignorant, more heterogeneous and less devoted 
to the welfare of their city, the immense proportion of the 
foreign-born especially tending to lower the level of citizen- 
ship. What may be said of these arguments.? 

Concerning the restriction of the suffrage, it may first of all 
be pointed out that property tests for the municipal franchise 
do not exist in France, yet municipal government in that 
country is almost certainly much superior to our own. More- 
over, in England and Germany such tests exclude a much 
smaller part of the adult maje population than some of our 
writers have apparently supposed. In England every person 
who for the space of one year owns or rents premises of any 
sort, however insignificant, in a municipality, is taxed in pro- 
portion to their rental value. Provision is made that landlords 
may compound for the taxes of their tenants. But the occupier, 
whether he pays the tax himself or has it paid for him, is en- 
titled to the municipal franchise. We find that in Manchester 
almost exactly one person in six has the right to vote,^ as 
compared with a proportion of about one in five in New York 
City. In Prussian cities, too, taxation reaches most adult men ; 
and there is provision by which, for the purposes of suffrage, 
a minimum tax payment is attributed to practically all others, 
even when the sum is not actually levied. The proportion of 
voters to the total population is slightly larger in Berlin than 
in Manchester (17.2 per cent).^ To be sure, the three-class 

1 Official Handbook of Manchester and Salford, 1899, p. 348. Cf, Shaw, 
Municipal Government in Great Britain, pp. 39-44. 

^ Jastrow, Das Dreiklassensystem (Berlin, 1894), p. 114. 
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franchise system of German cities gives to the wealthier citizens 
an immensely preponderating influence — an influence which 
they sometimes abuse — but it is not found that the voters of 
the lower class send to the city councils men by any means so 
unworthy as those who regularly obtain seats in our municipal 
legislatures. In neither Germany nor England is any higher 
property qualification demanded from members of the council 
than from voters, though in the former country it is required 
that one-half of the members elected by each class of voters 
shall be house-owners. 

Although thus their importance is often exaggerated, these 
limitations on the suffrage, both in England and Germany, 
undoubtedly do exclude the most worthless and dangerous 
elements from the electorate. Universal suffrage has scarcely 
approved itself as the wisest system for our American cities, 
where so many citizens have no fixed abode or means of support 
and are ready to make merchandise of their political rights. 
But the evident remedy for our difficulties is to take away the 
ballot from the lowest grade of citizens, rather than to intro- 
duce the mayor system of municipal organization. We must 
observe, however, that the effect of the European tax-paying 
requirements is far different from that which, under our pres- 
ent system of taxation, would result in American cities from 
confining the franchise to taxpayers, as has been so often 
advocated by would-be reformers. The proportion of men 
who pay taxes is very much smaller in our municipalities than 
in those of Europe, not because the number of citizens able 
to pay is less, but because our tax system falls so much 
further short of reaching all citizens. It is stated that in Bos- 
ton only 28,000 out of 73,000 voters pay taxes on property.^ 
New York City had approximately 332,000 voters in 1890, but 
less than 15,000 names appeared on the rolls of personal 
property taxes,^ while so few New Yorkers own real estate 

1 F. Morison, " Municipal Goverament ; a Corporate, not a Political Problem," 
Forum, XIII, 788. 

2 Quarterly Report of Commissioners of Taxes and Assessments, New York 
City Record, 1889, p. 3233. 
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that we cannot doubt that the total number of taxpayers in 
that city bears a much smaller ratio to the number of vot- 
ers than in Boston. Under such circumstances, no European 
municipality would dream of limiting the suffrage to taxpayers. 
To do so would be to exclude an immense number of intelli- 
gent tradesmen and skilled workmen, and even many compara- 
tively well-to-do professional men. Such figures as those just 
cited merely indicate the great desirability, not only of more 
thorough assessment of our present taxes, but of the introduc- 
tion of new forms of taxation which shall reach immediately 
practically all adult males, save paupers. The payment of a 
direct tax to the city would undoubtedly increase the interest 
of the citizen in its welfare, even though at present he may in 
actual fact, by the process of shifting, be bearing his proper 
share of the public burdens. If such general taxes existed, 
there could be no harm in excluding from the polls those who 
failed to contribute. Indeed, were such a change in our meth- 
ods of taxation adopted, it might become a politically feasible 
proposition to establish a tax-paying requirement for the suf- 
frage. The number who would be shut out under such a 
franchise in American cities would probably be no larger than 
in European towns; for we have no reason to believe that 
poverty and instability of life are more prevalent here than 
there. 

The ignorance of our city population, serious as it doubtless 
is, is not so much greater than that of the citizens of European 
towns as has often been imagined. If illiteracy be taken as 
the test, we shall find that in New York City the proportion 
of the population over ten years of age who are unable to read 
and write is T,y per cent ; in Chicago, 4 per cent ; in Brooklyn, 
3.2 percent ; in Boston, 5.7 per cent ; in San Francisco, 5.3 per 
cent.^ In all England and Wales, on the other hand, 3.7 per cent 
of adult males are unable to write their own names ; in France, 
4.9 per cent ; while in Germany the proportion is far less, only 
.11 per cent.2 ^fJ^ must notice, moreover, that illiteracy in 

1 U. S. Census, 1890 : Population, I, Ivi, Iviii. 

2 Statesman's Yearbook, 1899, pp. 33, 516, 582. 
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American cities is almost wholly confined to persons of foreign 
birth, and doubtless — though this is not shown statistically — 
largely to those who have not become naturalized and hence 
are not voters. In most of our cities not one in a hundred 
persons over ten born of native parents is illiterate ; in New 
York the proportion is one in two hundred. Those born in 
this country, but of foreign-born parents, show but a shade 
more illiteracy ; while of the foreign-born, from six to four- 
teen per cent are unable to read and write. Proper educa- 
tional tests for the suffrage, which fortunately are already 
being adopted in some states, coupled with a test of literacy in 
connection with naturalization, appear to be the natural and 
obvious remedies for the ignorance of our electorate, rather 
than any device of municipal organization. Such tests would, 
if properly enforced, eliminate much of the most ignorant, poor 
and corrupt element, even without the additional tax-paying 
requirement above suggested. No one can doubt for a moment 
that our own native-born municipal voters are on the average 
fully as well fitted for self-government as the citizens of any 
European city; for sound common sense, independence of 
thought and action, and interest in public affairs are admittedly 
marked characteristics of the masses of the American people. 

In further refutation of the argument that the superiority 
of the city voters chiefly explains the good government of for- 
eign municipalities, it should be pointed out that in England 
the requirements for the municipal suffrage have been practi- 
cally unchanged since the adoption of the great Municipal Cor- 
porations Act of 1835. At that date poverty and ignorance 
were vastly more prevalent there than they are to-day in Amer- 
ica ; yet from the very beginning of the reform era then inau- 
gurated the English boroughs were honestly and efficiently 
governed. As late as 1873 nearly one-fifth of the adult males 
of Great Britain were unable to write their names, while the 
proportion fell only to one in eight by 1883 ;^ yet during the 
decade between these two years some of the most noteworthy 
achievements of municipal enterprise were being made. 

1 Statesman's Yearbook, 1899, p. 38. 
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Undoubtedly the presence of an immense number of the for- 
eign-born in our cities has tended to make the problem of good 
government a more difficult one than has confronted European 
municipalities. In nearly all of our great cities between two- 
fifths and three-fifths of all adult males are of foreign birth, 
while often fully half of the remainder are sons of foreign-born 
parents. To be sure, only 58 per cent of the foreign-born 
men in the country have become naturalized, and in almost 
none of our largest cities is the ballot given to them before 
naturalization. We are thus spared a certain number of unsafe 
voters — those most recently arrived, and hence most ignorant 
and most indifferent to public affairs. Nevertheless, as it is, 
we find that from one-third to one-half of all persons entitled 
to the municipal suffrage were bom on foreign soil.^ Though 
many of these naturalized citizens are intelligent and worthy, 

— a fact which we sometimes overlook, — great numbers of 
them are poor, ignorant and lacking in familiarity with and 
devotion to our institutions and principles of government. 
Their ballots are too often cast under the influence of corrup- 
tion, clannish prejudice or the personal control of clever and 
unscrupulous ward politicians. 

We must not, indeed, imagine that European towns escape 
entirely from corresponding difficulties. The immense influx 
to the cities has brought to them, if not many of foreign birth, 
great masses of the most poor and ignorant of the rural classes 

— people unfamiliar with city life, unaccustomed to independent 
political action, wanting in devotion to their adopted city. 
It must be granted, however, that the problem of our cities is 
the more serious. But ought we not to seek for a more direct 
solution than that of centralizing power in the mayor } Already 
we are beginning to restrict the immigration of undesirable 
persons ; and for political, as well as economic, reasons this 
movement may well go farther. Existing naturalization laws 
should be more strictly enforced. The period of residence 

^ U. S. Census, 1890 : Population, II, Ixvi, 282. The proportion in New York 
is 47 per cent; in Chicago, San Francisco and Cleveland, about 45 per cent; even 
in Boston 30 per cent. 
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required before citizenship might perhaps well be lengthened. 
There is nothing, moreover, to prevent the states from requir- 
ing as a qualification for suffrage longer residence or the 
fulfillment of severer conditions on the part of foreigners 
than are demanded for naturalization. We have already 
pointed out that a proper educational test for the franchise 
would exclude chiefly the foreign-bom, and beyond doubt 
the most dangerous of them. 

3. Finally, it is urged by those who criticise the council 
system that European and American cities differ greatly as 
regards the political spirit of their citizens, the difference show- 
ing itself especially in the relation of parties to municipal gov- 
ernment. In Europe there is, we are told, both in national 
and local politics, a ruling class of high intelligence and educa- 
tion and long political experience. It is composed largely of 
the more aristocratic, wealthy and leisured citizens. These 
men are willing to give time and energy to the public service. 
The common people, more from traditional deference than 
from conscious intention, are willing to choose members of 
this class for their officers. Partly because of this relation of 
classes and partly for other reasons, political parties in Europe 
are to a great extent free from the evils which characterize our 
own. They seek no spoils ; they refrain almost wholly from 
interference in purely municipal affairs. In America, on the 
other hand, all these conditions are reversed. There is no 
recognized governing class. The most intelligent are wholly 
engrossed in the rush of private money-getting. The masses 
have no deference for the best and ablest citizens, but follow 
rather corrupt bosses and demagogues. National parties, 
chiefly for the sake of patronage and illicit gains, enter the 
municipal field and completely banish proper municipal issues. 
It is these differences in political conditions, we are told, which 
chiefly explain the superiority of European municipal adminis- 
tration, which make possible abroad the selection of good and 
able councilmen and the success of a system which in this 
country is foredoomed to failure. 

Unfortunately these statements, though often exaggerated. 
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possess no little truth. The neglect of both national and muni- 
cipal politics by the more educated and well-to-do citizens is 
beyond question a prime cause of our political ills. In Europe the 
existence of an upper class of long standing and the establish- 
ment, as the result of an older civilization and of the exhaustion 
of opportunities for rapid material gain, of other ideals of achieve- 
ment than that of amassing wealth, have naturally prepared a 
body of citizens fitted and willing to take part in solving the 
great problems of modern government. The absence of these 
conditions in America, as well as other causes which it is not 
necessary to repeat, have brought it about that our own upper 
classes fall far short of properly fulfilling their political duties. 
The remedy for this unfortunate state of affairs is clear, though 
it may not be easy : it is direct, not indirect. We can hope for 
better politics only in proportion as our citizens, of all classes, 
rise in political intelligence and morality. Our ablest and best 
educated men must learn to take a proper interest in public 
affairs and to devote proper effort to their management. The 
great body of the citizens must learn, not from blind deference, 
but from deliberate purpose, to secure the highest ability for 
government, to vote for the wisest and most upright of the 
community, and to trust them to advise as to general policies 
and to work out details of government ; while the masses of 
people themselves must become better fitted than they are 
to-day to decide broad political issues. But this change in the 
political spirit of our people can come only by gradual growth. 
The results which it will bring can be accomplished by no 
legerdemain. Our citizens cannot be tricked, by any device 
of organization such as centralizing power in the mayor, into 
securing better government than they deserve; although un- 
doubtedly a bad form of organization may hinder them from 
getting as good as they deserve. Fortunately, everything 
points to the belief that, as our country is growing older, 
as life is becoming more stable, this fundamental improve- 
ment in the character of our citizenship is steadily going on. 
To hasten its march is the foremost duty of the municipal, 
as of every other political, reformer. 
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The corrupt interference of national political parties in our 
municipal governments, which has with justice been so severely 
censured, is not an independent political phenomenon. It is 
not due to historical accidents from which a more kindly fate 
has spared the cities across the sea. It is but one phase of 
the evil condition of our party life. That evil condition is 
partly due to other causes, but most of all to that low standard 
of political thought and morality among our citizens of which 
we have just been speaking. In proportion as our municipal 
voters rise in this regard will they recognize the absurdity 
and wickedness of allowing national party issues and organiza- 
tions to determine, not alone who shall stand at the head of 
our city administrations, but even who shall perform their 
simplest and most non-political services, and to fashion 
the entire policy and administration of our cities. The 
exclusion of parties from municipal politics is in no way fur- 
thered by centralizing power in the mayor : on the contrary, 
as the late Dorman B. Eaton so clearly pointed out, if any 
change in organization can aid toward that end, it is the con- 
centration of authority in the council.^ Under the one-man 
system an occasional wave of reform may bring a non-partisan 
into the mayor's chair ; but the immense power and patronage 
of that position will make it a most tempting prize for the great 
parties and will tend continually to inflame party spirit in the 
city elections. Once a partisan mayor is placed in office, he 
will, as has been so often seen in New York, Brooklyn and 
other cities, use all his great authority for the advantage of 
himself and his party at the next election, and will thus tend 
to draw party lines still more sharply. On the other hand, a 
city coimcil may be so constituted as by its mere organization 
to hinder partisanship. If only a part, say one-third, of its 
members should be chosen at any one election ; if the single- 
district system of representation should give way to election 
on general ticket from the entire city or from a few large dis- 
tricts ; especially if proportional representation should be intro- 

1 Eaton, The Government of Municipalities, chaps, x and xiii The writer is 
indebted to Mr. Eaton's book for many valuable suggestions. 
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duced, the national parties would probably soon find themselves 
unable to gain much even by repeated victories at the polls, 
and would gradually withdraw from municipal politics. It is 
noteworthy that prior to the English municipal reform of 1835 
national parties interfered most extensively and corruptly in 
borough affairs ; but that, after the establishment of an all- 
powerful council with provision for only partial renewal of its 
membership at each election, party influence largely ceased 
in the choice of councilmen and wholly disappeared from the 
municipal civil service. It is probable that the absence of cor- 
rupt partisanship in European cities, instead of being the cause 
of the success of the council system, is largely the result of 
that system itself. 

The considerations in the preceding paragraphs seem to 
show that more fortunate conditions alone can scarcely account 
for the superiority in the results of European municipal govern- 
ment, under the council system, as compared with any which 
we have achieved in America. So far as our conditions are 
more unfavorable, — as regards the suffrage, the intelligence 
and homogeneousness of the electorate, the political spirit of 
the people and the attitude of the parties, — the remedy lies 
in the direct and obvious means that have been suggested, 
rather than in the centralization of power in the hands of the 
mayor. In a later paper, moreover, the attempt may be made 
to prove that the policy of intrusting the chief power in the 
municipality to a single individual is inexpedient, on principles 
which, if correct, apply apparently with almost equal force, 
whatever may be the character of the electorate or the condi- 
tions under which the administration works. 

E. Dana Durand. 
Stanford University 
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IV. 

TE pass now to a more theoretical discussion of the 
relations between the legislative and the executive 
authorities in municipal organization. While the advocates of 
an increase in the power of the mayor sometimes fail to present 
careful theoretical arguments in favor of their position, it seems 
possible to discover at the basis of their reasoning two general 

y lines of thought, which, though often not sharply distinguished, 

are widely different and are even inconsistent with each other. 
The first is that based on the idea of the separation of powers. 
It holds that in municipal government, as in higher grades, we 
should aim to mark off, as distinctly as possible, the legislative 
from the executive sphere. The earlier system, which gave to 
. the council the undivided authority, sinned against this prin- 

v^ ciple ; and the present movement toward increasing the mayor's 

power seeks only to secure to the executive its proper coordi- 
nate position. The second line of thought is that based on 
the idea of the centralization of all power and responsibility. 
This idea may best be realized by making one man, the mayor, 
the dominant authority, relegating the council to a narrow 
sphere or abolishing it altogether. 

y The present section will be devoted to a discussion of the 

first line of argument. The considerations which are advanced 
in favor of the separation of powers in municipal government 
may be grouped under three heads : (i) that thereby needed 

^ checks and balances are introduced; (2) that thus a natural 

and advantageous division of labor is established ; (3) that this 
separation is necessary to prevent politics from interfering as 
to the personnel of the executive department. 
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I. It is to be observed, in the first place, that, while the 
argument as to checks and balances is the one which above all 
others inclined our great national statesmen and constitution- 
framers to favor the separation of powers, it is often largely 
disregarded by those who urge that separation in municipal 
government. In our federal constitution the aim is not to 
make the legislature and the executive wholly independent of 
each other, but to give to each the means of restraining the 
other — partly, indeed, in order that it may thus protect its own 
relative independence, but still more in order that it may check 
hasty, unwise or unjust action. To the executive is given a 
veto on legislative acts. The legislature, along with important 
means of controlling the action of the executive, has power, 
through the Senate's right of confirming appointments, to 
influence materially its personnel as well. Many municipal 
reformers, on the other hand, favor doing away largely with 
these checks on governmental action — at least with those 
which the city council has possessed over the executive. They 
neglect thus the most important part of the argument for the 
separation of powers, and rest primarily on the ground that by 
such separation more efficient action will be secured. Con- 
firmation of appointments by the council is opposed by many 
who maintain that they have no desire whatever to rob that 
body of its proper share in the government. It is even urged 
by some that the power of the council to control the execu- 
tive by means of detailed legislation and the determination of 
expenditures should be restricted. In fact, those who take 
such a stand as this will usually be found to be at heart 
actuated, not by distrust of unrestricted power in govern- 
ment generally, but by distrust of the city council. Though 
they may talk of the separation of powers, their underlying 
principle is really centralization of authority and responsibility 
in the mayor and the restriction of the council to a sphere so 
small as to reduce its opportunity for harm to the minimum. 

There are others, however, who hold in all strictness that 
each branch of the municipal, as of the national, government 
should be able effectually to hold the other in check. They 
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would increase the power of the mayor only sufficiently to 
enable him properly to restrain the council. They oppose the 
European system of concentrating authority in the council, as 
contrary to this principle of checks and balances. It must be 
admitted that this position rests on a theory which seemed to 
our great constitutional statesmen fundamental, and which was 
once almost universally accepted by our citizens as a political 
axiom. Nevertheless, there are to-day not a few persons who 
are coming to believe that, even as to national and state gov- 
ernment, the advantages of checks and balances have been 
exaggerated and the disadvantages of parcelling out power 
overlooked ; while still more urge that, though the division of 
powers may be desirable in higher grades of government, it 
is superfluous and confusing in the simpler administration 
of the city. 

Historically the first movement toward the separation of 
powers aimed to check the t3nranny of hereditary monarchs 
who had taken all governmental powers into their own hands. 
Over against the king was to be set an independent body rep- 
resenting the people. This motive for the division of powers 
no longer exists in its original form, at least in America. It is 
certainly not often alluded to in connection with municipal gov- 
ernment. In its classic form, however, the theory of checks 
and balances looks with the same distrust upon an unrestrained 
legislature as upon an unrestrained executive. No one govern- 
mental authority, it is held, however directly it may owe its 
position to the people, can be trusted faithfully to represent 
them. Self-interest, ignorance, passion may move an assembly, 
as well as a single individual, to act contrary to the popular 
will and welfare. We must make the legislative and executive 
authorities coordinate, giving to each enough power to restrain 
the other. 

This argument, which was once thought conclusive, is now 
being questioned in many quarters, even as to its application to 
national government. It is maintained that undue division of 
power not merely renders government less harmonious and 
efficient, — a point which will be discussed later, — but also 
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confuses responsibility and thus weakens that control of the 
people over their officers which was the very object of the sepa- 
ration of powers. Moreover, it tends to make the voters more 
careless as to whom they put in office, and it also, by requiring 
them to fill too many positions by their votes, hinders them in 
discriminating selection. Were all the responsibility for gov- 
ernment recognized as resting on a single authority, the people 
would be forced to make that central authority good and to 
devise means to control it. The parliamentary or cabinet sys- 
tem is specially held up, by writers on national constitutional 
law, as a method of introducing needed simplicity and responsi- 
bility into government. By this system there is a close union, 
not a separation, of legislative and executive authorities. The 
legislature is supreme : it chooses and controls the executive, 
while at the same time seeking its advice and leadership. The 
parliament holds the executive responsible for details ; the people 
hold the parliament responsible for the broad results of the 
entire administration. Further checks are unnecessary. The 
people of England, where the parliamentary system is best 
exemplified, have quite as thorough control over their govern- 
ment as is secured in America by the separation of powers. 

Though we may not admit that these arguments are con- 
vincing as regards national government, their force when 
applied to municipal government is much greater. Here there 
is less need of checks and balances. No sacred rights of 
life, liberty or property can be seriously affected by municipal 
authorities. The subjects with which they deal are relatively 
simple and conspicuous, and are confined within a small terri- 
torial space, so that the citizens are far more readily able to 
watch and criticise than in the case of the nation or the state. 
On the other hand, confusion of responsibility, which is the 
great disadvantage of piecemealing authority, is quite as likely 
to arise in a badly organized city government as in the state. 
Experience has shown that the people of a municipality are 
better able to select and to hold responsible one ruling author- 
ity than two or several. We need not go further into detail 
as to this argument here, for it has been of late so constantly 
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and vigorously urged in favor of concentrating authority and 
responsibility in the hands of the mayor that it is very gener- 
ally familiar. It is largely because it has so much real weight 
that the movement toward the centralization has grown so 
strong. I shall later attempt to show that the more effective 
method of securing responsibility is probably to centralize 
power in the council, rather than in the mayor ; but the argu- 
ment in favor of centralization, as opposed to division, is the 
same in the two cases. Divided responsibility is too often no 
responsibility at all. Should we decide that the council would 
be the best repository for the chief authority in the city, it 
might still be desirable to retain a limited checking power on 
the part of the mayor. He might well be given a suspensive 
veto, merely postponing action, subject to a second majority 
vote. But to permit the veto of the mayor to override two- 
thirds or three-fourths of the councilmen would be going much 
too far. Further checks on the council may, doubtless wisely, 
be supplied by the restrictions of state constitution and law, 
by state administrative supervision, and by the use of the 
optional initiative and referendum on important municipal ques- 
tions. All these would tend to prevent the council from acting 
contrary to the interests or wishes of the people. 

But, it will be rejoined by some, our aim should not be to 
make the control of the people over government so immediate 
as it would be if power were wholly centralized in one authority 
directly subject to the popular will. The people themselves 
need to be restrained — to be protected against their own gusts 
of fancy or of passion. Sudden changes in popular opinion 
or desire, mere temporary fluctuations in majorities, must not 
be allowed to imprint themselves at once upon government. 
Political parties must not be permitted to act too unrestrictedly. 
To this end, changes in the law should require the joint consent 
of several authorities, chosen in different ways and holding for 
different terms, so that not all of them will be likely to change 
in opinion at the same time. This is the argument now most 
relied upon by the more thoughtful publicists who support the 
American system of separation of powers. 
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We shall not discuss this problem in its broader phases, for 
it is one of the most controverted of political science. It is 
sufficient to point out that the argument has less application 
to municipal government than to the higher grades. The ques- 
tions which city voters are called on to decide are not, for the 
most part, such as to awaken strong feeling or to make sudden 
changes in policy likely or even possible. They are chiefly 
questions of business expediency, not of right or wrong or of 
personal liberties. Indeed, most of the functions of municipal 
administration are so technical in character, that questions of 
policy concerning them scarcely ever come before the people at 
all. The duty of the citizens is usually ended when they have 
chosen as officers of the city the best men possible, leaving 
them to manage its business. Political parties based on purely 
municipal questions are scarcely likely to become very perma- 
nent or very strong in their cleavage. The sudden changes in 
popular majorities that have been so frequent in the past, and 
that have had such an enormous influence on the character of 
many a city's administration, have been mainly due to the 
interference of national parties and to the spoils system. Such 
fluctuations are not nearly so apt to occur when we have learned 
to banish national parties from the municipal arena. This last 
argument, then, in favor of the check and balance system, that 
it is necessary as a restraint on the people, is even weaker as 
regards municipal government than the argument that each of 
the branches of government needs to be checked by the other, 
lest it act contrary to the popular will. Certain checks on the 
people may, indeed, be desirable, but they can be supplied by 
better means than extreme separation of powers. Some of 
these means have already been suggested. Others of no little 
effectiveness may be secured within the city council itself by 
proper methods of organization, especially by the system of 
proportional representation and by giving the members of the 
council long terms, with the provision that only a half or a third 
of them shall go out of office at each election. 

2. Separation of legislative and executive power is further 
advocated on the ground that thus is made a natural division 
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of labor which promotes the efficiency of government. Impor- 
tant subjects, affecting the general interests of the people and 
involving broad principles and policies, require, it is argued, 
the joint deliberation of a number of minds : in counsel is 
wisdom. On the other hand, the application of general norms 
to specific cases, the carrying out in detail of the policy laid 
down — these require technical knowledge and training, prompt- 
ness and vigor; they belong to individuals. The one class 
of functions is legislation ; the other, execution. The legis- 
lative body should not take upon itself executive functions; 
the executive should not legislate. Neither is fitted for the 
other's task. Certain writers on municipal government, start- 
ing out with this principle, find that the work of governing a 
city involves but little true legislation — that it is primarily 
administrative. Some field is left for the city council, yet it 
is admitted to be so small as to offer little attraction to able 
men. This result these writers often deplore, but apparently 
see no remedy for it. It is strange that they should not pause 
to consider whether, after all, they have been correct in draw- 
ing their line between legislative and executive functions, or 
whether, supposing it to be drawn rightly, it is really essential 
to good government to exclude the council from executive work. 
As a matter of fact, the boundary between legislation and 
execution or, more properly, administration is by no means 
clear even in state and national government, and is still less so 
in city government. As often defined, legislation is the laying 
down of general principles and rules of conduct ; execution is 
their application to specific cases. But no sharp line sepa- 
rates the general from the specific. The legislature may con- 
tent itself with a few broad commands, leaving the executive 
wide discretion as to the manner of carrying them out ; or it 
may regulate the methods of action in minute detail, while yet 
not actually itself applying the law to individual cases. No 
political theorist can accurately determine just what particular 
things the legislature can do and still keep within the field of 
legislation. Constitutions have never succeeded in effectually 
marking off the two spheres, so that neither authority could 
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encroach on the functions intended for the other. The boun- 
dary between them is in practice settled in every case by the 
relative actual strength of the two branches — strength which 
depends on various elements, such as public opinion, personal 
force, or the bestowal on one or the other of certain definite 
prerogatives which can by no interpretation be encroached 
upon. 

Perhaps a more accurate definition than that given above 
would be this, that legislation is the exercise of discretionary 
authority in government, while execution is the purely minis- 
terial obedience to and carrying out of the commands given. 
But, while this definition might enable us to place certain par- 
ticular functions at the one extreme under legislation, and other 
particular functions at the other extreme under execution, an 
exceedingly wide area of debatable ground would still remain 
between them. Discretion, in fact, enters into almost every 
action ; cases differ only in degree, in the scope for deliberation. 
Very many acts performed by our so-called executive officers 
require, in greater or less degree, selection among alternatives, 
exercise of discretion. As to a great mass of functions, the 
only principle to guide us in assigning them respectively to 
legislature or executive is that of expediency. We must con- 
sider in each case how difficult and important is the discretion 
involved, how great the need of technical skill and prompt- 
ness, how far each branch of the government in fact possesses 
the qualities and the facilities needed for the particular task. 
Evidently the assignment must vary according to the character 
of the tasks which the authorities together are called upon to 
perform, and therefore must vary according to the grade of 
government involved. 

In the state or the nation there are many broad questions of 
policy to be decided. If the legislative body considers these 
properly, it will have no time for deliberation on less important, 
although still highly discretionary, matters. A considerable 
amount of discretion, of legislative power, if you choose so to 
call it, must be left to the executive. In some tasks which 
are assigned to it deliberation is so evidently required that the 
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department having charge of them is usually placed under a 
board, instead of an individual. Again, the state, and more 
especially the nation, has many functions which bring the 
executive in contact with external political powers. Action 
in regard to these functions often requires a promptness and 
secrecy which can be secured only through a single individual 
or a small group. 

For these two reasons, then, a considerable portion of dis- 
cretionary action is, in the higher grades of government, best 
intrusted to executive officers. . 

Quite different, however, is the case of the city. Its field 
of action is different. Municipal government includes, perhaps, 
four classes of functions. First, there are broad questions of 
policy to be decided, but these are comparatively few. Next, 
the municipality is called upon to establish for its citizens 
many rules of conduct which, while relatively much less impor- 
tant, yet often apply to large numbers .of cases and involve no 
little discretion. This, the function of ordinance-making (in 
the usual narrow municipal sense) is a large one, although its 
consequence has often been concealed by parcelling it out 
among various executive departments, particularly those of 
health and police. Far the greater part, however, of a city's 
activities has to do with specific business affairs. The third 
function of municipal officers is to deliberate concerning such 
matters, to determine what particular public works and services 
shall be undertaken (that is, the less important enterprises; 
the decision as to great business undertakings may be consid- 
ered as a policy-making action), to decide the precise manner 
in which the various enterprises shall be carried on and the 
amount of money which shall be expended upon them. Finally, 
the city has to enforce its ordinances in specific cases and to 
perform the actual technical and mechanical work in connection 
with its public works and services. Evidently the first of these 
four classes of functions is legislative ; and the last is executive, 
because it involves little discretion and requires technical skill. 
The debatable ground is as to the second and third classes. 
How shall these be grouped } 
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We may notice, in the first place, that few, if any, of the 
activities coming under these heads require that promptness 
and secrecy which are so often necessary in national govern- 
ment. A city has few outside relations. Even the citizen in 
his private business is more dependent on external forces : he 
may be compelled to make sudden and secret decisions, to seize 
momentary occasions; though in most cases he too will act 
most successfully if he take due time and consultation. The 
city much more rarely has anything to lose by failure to act on 
the spur of the moment, while the results of unwise decision 
are likely to be most serious. In the second place, while, 
were we to accept that distinction of legislation and execution 
based on the difference between the general and the specific, 
we should perhaps be fairly justified in placing the ordinance 
function under legislation and the business function under exe- 
cution ; on the other hand, the more accurate distinction based 
on the discretion involved will not enable us thus to distribute 
these functions. The activities of both classes demand discre- 
tion, sometimes niore, sometimes less ; at the same time, they 
both require technical knowledge and experience. One of these 
functions is as appropriate for the legislative body as the other, 
while executive officers are as well fitted to perform the first 
as the second. The question whether the legislature or the 
executive of the city may be most wisely intrusted with the 
control of both functions, supposing that both must be given to 
one of these branches alone, is one which we shall discuss in the 
next section. But we may point out here that nothing in the 
nature of these two fields of action forces us to exclude the city 
council from either. Not being fully occupied, as is the state 
legislature, with larger questions of policy, it has the time itself 
to consider matters of a degree of minuteness and particularity 
which in the state must be left largely to executive officers. 
Especially weighty is the consideration, already alluded to, that, 
if the council be confined to the few broadest discretionary 
problems, its part in the government will be so small that its 
own character and influence are bound to decline. From him 
that hath not shall be taken away even that which he hath. 
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An organ becomes strong in proportion to the amount and 
importance of its functions. Experience and theory alike teach 
us that we must give our city councils a material share in what 
we have been pleased to term administrative tasks, if we hope 
to interest the people in choosing good councilmen and to 
attract worthy and able men to that office. 

Even were it possible to mark off spheres of action, each of 
sufficient importance, for the council and the executive of the 
city, it by no means follows that it would be best to make the 
one as independent of the other as possible. In the decision 
of most municipal questions sound business judgment and 
deliberation and technical training and knowledge are alike 
desirable. Harmonious cooperation between legislature and 
executive is shown by the success of the cabinet system to 
be highly advantageous in promoting the efficiency of national 
government, and it is still more useful in the city. The Ger- 
man city organization shows us what can be accomplished by 
such a union. Every well-managed corporation shows this 
close relation between its board of directors and its professional 
officers. The government of a city is, after all, a single, not a 
divided thing : its different branches are members of one body. 
The municipal executive, if it be really composed of experi- 
enced and skilled officers, as in Germany, is the most intelli- 
gent initiator and guide of legislation. It is familiar with the 
needs of the city. Its technical skill will aid it in suggesting 
the best means of securing the ends sought, especially as to 
details. A competent legislative body, on the other hand, 
can furnish the sound judgment of men of thought and busi- 
ness; it can often present points of view, even as to minor 
matters, which have never occurred to the administrator, with 
his narrower and more technical standpoint. It should be 
familiar, so far as may be, with the details of administrative 
methods, else it cannot act wisely on broader questions ; and 
this familiarity will be best promoted by constant contact with 
the executive officers. Furthermore, cooperation between 
executive and legislature will tend to increase efficiency, by 
eliminating those delays and deadlocks which are so apt to 
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occur where the two chief branches of government are largely 
separated and are furnished with the means of checking one 
another. How often have we Americans seen this difficulty, 
in every grade of our government ! 

It would seem, then, that in the city it is peculiarly difficult 
to distinguish properly between legislative and executive func- 
tions ; that there is no reason, in the nature of municipal activi- 
ties, for the exclusion of the council from the great majority of 
them ; and that efficiency is promoted rather by the harmonious 
cooperation than by the separation of the two great depart- 
ments of government. 

3. One further argument for a certain degree of separation 
of powers deserves careful consideration. It is that this sepa- 
ration is necessary in order to secure permanence and com- 
petence on the part of executive officers. Professor Goodnow 
especially has urged that, unless the ** function of determining 
policy, which we may denominate politics," be sharply divided 
from that of executing the policy determined upon, " it is diffi- 
cult, if not impossible, to prevent politics from affecting admin- 
istration, not only in its action, but also in its organization, 
with the result that qualifications for even clerical and technical 
positions in the public service soon become political in char- 
acter." ^ This difficulty has the more serious results in muni- 
cipal administration because so much of it is of a technical 
character. While Professor Goodnow presents this point pri- 
marily as an argument in favor of removing from executive 
officers the power to determine policy, it appears likewise to 
bear on the question of giving to the legislature, if it be the 
one policy-making body, also a direct share in the administra- 
tion and control over its personnel. Yet we may well ask 
ourselves whether the danger alluded to may not have been 
exaggerated. To make the qualifications for subordinate 
officers political in character, and their tenure, therefore, 
unstable, does not seem to be the necessary result of mingling 
politics with administration. It has grown rather from the 
corruption of politics, from the excess of party spirit and the 

^ Goodnow, Municipal Problems, pp. 221, 222. 
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management of parties for selfish and illegitimate ends. It 
can be largely done away with by general improvement in 
our political standards and conditions. Already, even as to 
the national government, where policy is all-important, the 
people are coming to realize that very few executive officers 
have anything to do with policy, and the civil-service-reform 
movement is the outcome. We have reason to hope that the 
time may soon come when our citizens will promptly repudiate 
party leaders who prostitute the civil service for personal and 
corrupt ends. Along with that change in sentiment will prob- 
ably come the exclusion of national parties from the municipal 
field. The questions of purely municipal policy which remain 
will be, as we have already pointed out, less important and 
burning. Scarcely an executive officer of the city, aside per- 
haps from the mayor, will need to be changed in order to 
effect a change in policy ; nor will the people tolerate removals 
on political grounds. 

Moreover, Professor Goodnow's argument has much more 
weight in favor of withdrawing the determination of policy 
from the executive than in favor of restricting the control 
of the council over the administration. As he points out, so 
long as relatively independent executive officers and boards pos- 
sessed large legislative powers, it was necessary to put new men 
in executive office in order to accomplish any change in policy. 
Again, were all power to determine policy in every branch of 
the administration, as well as responsibility for carrying it out, 
concentrated in the mayor, he would be so overburdened with 
labor that he could not carefully watch and direct his subordi- 
nates, and he would often be forced, in order to insure the 
carrying out of a new policy, to change at least the heads of 
departments. On the other hand, a council charged with the 
chief responsibility for the administration would be able to 
divide itself into committees to supervise the various depart- 
ments; and by its powers of ordinance-making, of issuing 
directions, of controlling expenditures, sanctioned by its ulti- 
mate authority to remove, it could more readily compel the 
executive officers to carry out its will. It would rarely have 
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need actually to change officials. Indeed, probably one of the 
most efifective means of preventing opinions as to policy from 
being considered in connection with the qualifications of admin- 
istrative officers is to withdraw the temptation to apply such 
tests, by giving to the policy-making authority the most direct 
and thorough control over the administration. This is, doubt- 
less, in part the explanation of the stability of the English civil 
service, in all save its very highest positions. 

If the reasoning contained in the preceding paragraphs be 
correct, we seem justified in concluding that as regards city 
government the separation of powers contributes neither to 
safety, responsibility nor efficiency ; that, if the council is to be 
a power in government at all, the executive should act in har- 
mony with it and, apparently, under its thoroughgoing control. 
But we have not yet considered the question whether this, 
which may be called the cabinet system, is to be preferred to 
that which concentrates practically all authority in the mayor. 
We must, accordingly, turn to a discussion of the relative 
merits of the council and the mayor as the possessor of dis- 
cretionary power concerning the great mass of city activities 
— as the seat of the ultimate municipal authority. 

V 

Many arguments have been brought forward during the past 
few years in favor of concentrating in the mayor practically all 
power and responsibility in city government. Both the coun- 
cil system and that of coordinate powers are to yield to the 
"one-man system.'* In support of this position it is urged 
especially : (i) that better men can be elected to an all-power- 
ful mayoralty than to a city council ; (2) that a single individ- 
ual will more promptly, wisely and honestly decide questions 
and conduct administration ; (3) that responsibility to the 
people is more definite and more readily enforced when power 
is centered in one person than when it is divided. 

Those who bring forward criticisms upon these arguments 
must not be supposed to maintain that ideally perfect govern- 
ment can be secured by giving the city council the controlling 
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power. No form of government supported by imperfect men 
can be faultless ; and, where the general level of political moral- 
ity is low, the sins of rulers are sure to be many. We merely 
seek to show that, in view of the nature of human beings and 
of human institutions, we may, generally speaking, expect 
better results where the chief authority in government, whether 
of the nation or of the city, is trusted to a representative body 
than where it is trusted to a single individual. 

I. The first contention of those who favor concentration of 
power in the mayor is that the people are better able to elect 
one good and capable officer than they are to choose a num- 
ber of such men. The masses of the voters, they point out, 
cannot be acquainted with the merits of any large number 
of candidates. They can decide only simple issues, choose 
between few alternatives. To require them to elect numerous 
officers at one time is to confuse them and to further purely 
partisan voting. If only a single all-important officer is to be 
chosen, none but the most conspicuous citizens, known of all 
men, will stand any chance of election, and only such candi- 
dates will be presented. Because of the immense power of the 
mayor, the ablest men will be glad to leave business or pro- 
fession to serve in that capacity. Because the entire character 
of the administration depends upon him, the people will demand 
a wise and upright man for the position. 

This line of argument is perfectly valid against the vicious 
practice of calling on the citizens to elect directly a large 
number of men for different executive positions, especially 
where technical qualifications are required for such offices. 
But the voters need not encounter the same difficulty in choos- 
ing councilmen. The single-district system, to be sure, by 
which each voter casts his ballot for only one member of the 
council, has been, and not without warrant, very generally dis- 
credited. But if the individual elector is called upon to vote 
only for one or two executive officers (if it still seems wise to 
have these chosen by the people directly) and for a moderate 
number of councilmen, whether frbm the city at large or from 
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large districts or from both, he can reasonably be expected to 
be fairly familiar with the candidates and fairly able to discrimi- 
nate among them, the more so as the qualities chiefly re- 
quired for councilmen are that general business ability and 
integrity which make men well known in private life. If the 
council be really the chief city authority, able men will be 
attracted to its membership, particularly if it be the custom to 
require conspicuous service in the council as a stepping-stone 
to the mayoralty. Under these conditions, too, the people will 
recognize the necessity of electing able men just as truly as 
where power is concentrated in the hands of the mayor. In 
this regard the experience of European cities is certainly 
enlightening. 

A still stronger criticism, however, may be made upon the 
position above outlined. To intrust all power to the mayor 
is to stake the entire welfare of the administration at each 
election on a single turn of the die. It is, as Bryce calls it, 
a "cure or kill system"; and we are scarcely ready to believe 
that our disease has reached so desperate a stage as to demand 
such treatment. A beneficent and intelligent dictator may 
give, so far as mere external results go, the best of all pos- 
sible administrations, but a corrupt or incompetent one will do 
incalculable injury. The immense power of the mayoralty will 
cause the boss and the spoilsman to use every effort, every 
device, to secure control of it. Too often they will succeed 
in overpowering or deluding the friends of good government. 
The showy gifts of a demagogue are likely to be more success- 
ful in winning voters than the conservative business sense and 
integrity needed for the chief of a city administration. If the 
council be made the ruling power, on the other hand, the prin- 
ciple of probabilities will lead us to expect that at least a cer- 
tain proportion of its members will at all times be honest and 
capable men ; and these, even though in the minority, can 
check the worst abuses of their fellows. Some sections of 
the city, some groups of voters, are almost sure to send good 
men to the council ; and this result may be made still more 
certain by a proper system of representation which shall tend 
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to check the power of parties. It may, perhaps, be that in 
some of our cities the evils have reached such a pitch that 
they can be coped with only by temporary resort to dictator- 
ship. When the people become suddenly aroused to the 
immensity of their need, they are in a fit mood to choose 
their best fellow-citizen to clean out, with unrestricted power, 
the Augean stables. At such a time, too, a willing and mighty 
Hercules is likely to be forthcoming. But when the crisis is 
ended, when the people have fallen back into their customary 
frame of mind, it is time for the dictator to lay down his 
sceptre and for popular government to be restored. If dicta- 
torial power be still conferred upon rulers, when the condi- 
tions calling for it and favoring its success no longer exist, 
tyranny and corruption are sure — occasionally, if not usually 
— to result. 

2. But it will be replied, granting that there are risks in 
concentrating great authority in a single individual, yet on the 
average good and honest men will be elected to the mayoralty 
as often as to the council ; and the same amount of ability and 
honesty in a single person will accomplish better results than 
in a body. This is especially true because most municipal 
functions are in their nature administrative, executive. They 
call for technical training and skill, for promptness, for vigor 
in the direction of subordinates — qualities which are more apt 
to be found in an individual than in an assembly. Some go 
still further and hold that the same abilities which fit a man 
for administrative work qualify him also for the decision of the 
more discretionary matters of municipal government ; or, at 
least, that it is safer to intrust them to the mayor than to a 
council which is limited to the strictly legislative function, since 
good men cannot be secured for a body having such a relatively 
small sphere of action. 

The discussion in the preceding section as to the separation 
of powers has cleared the ground for the consideration of this 
position. We have seen that a sharp distinction of executive 
from legislative functions is practically impossible, especially 
in the city. We have seen that, while there certainly is a great 
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amount of municipal work of a purely technical and ministerial 
character, calling for performance by strictly executive officers, 
there are also two wide ranges of activities, having to do with 
the regulation of private conduct and with public works and 
services, which require discretion and sound judgment, as well 
as technical ability and training. We have observed that the 
performance of these functions rarely demands that promptness 
and secrecy which are to be secured only by individual action — 
that there is, indeed, no reason why the city council should be 
excluded from these fields, unless it can be shown that its 
action is likely to be less wise and upright than that of the 
executive. Finally, it has been noticed that, even if the ultimate 
discretionary authority regarding such matters be given to the 
council, it is by no means forced to act without the guidance 
of trained and expert administrative officers. The real question 
for us to decide, therefore, is whether in the city it is wiser 
and safer to intrust the final decision of ordinary discre- 
tionary questions and the ultimate responsibility for the general 
administration to a representative body, properly aided by the 
executive, or to intrust them primarily to the mayor alone. 

We may observe, in the first place, that, even were it shown 
that the mayor possessed the necessary qualifications for deter- 
mining all discretionary matters, yet to throw them all upon 
him, in addition to the duty of supervising the entire adminis- 
tration on its more technical side, would be to impose a burden 
almost, if not quite, beyond the capacity of any man. There 
needs to be a proper division of labor in municipal adminis- 
tration. All are agreed that no considerable discretion may 
wisely be left to other executive officers than the mayor ; and 
thus the council remains as its natural and proper repository. 

But it cannot be admitted that a single individual, even had 
he the necessary time, is as well fitted as a body to be trusted 
with deliberative authority and general responsibility for gov- 
ernment, whether in the nation, the state or the city. The 
opinion of philosophers and statesmen from the earliest days, 
the opinion of democratic peoples everywhere, has been that 
the judgment of several or many is apt to be both more wise 
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and more upright than that of one. This belief rests alike on 
psychological analysis and on political experience. No single 
person is likely -to possess sufficient wisdom and information as 
to any one subject coming tinder the sphere of government, 
much less as to all such subjects. He cannot be familiar with 
all facts, all arguments and points of view. However honest 
he may be, he will be prejudiced by the natural bent of his 
mind, by his training and by his environment. The " personal 
equation " will have too large an influence in his action. In 
a body, on the other hand, the different members are specially 
familiar with different subjects; they have different points of 
view and different mental characteristics — the more so where, 
as is likely to be the case in a city council, they come from 
different classes, occupations and sections. In debate among 
such men their collective knowledge and judgment are brought 
forth. Prejudice meets opposing prejudice and both are neutral- 
ized. The personal equation is largely eliminated. In the 
crucible of debate it may be hoped that the best elements from 
each ingredient will be drawn out and fused together — that 
the dross of each will be rejected or consumed. 

A similar line of reasoning goes to show that the action of 
a body is more likely to be honest and upright than that of an 
individual. In a private corporation the interests of a single 
person placed at its head may be so completely identical with 
those of the other stockholders that he can be trusted to act, 
at least to the best of his ability, for the welfare of the whole. 
But in a political corporation the interests of officers are by no 
means sure to be, at any rate in their own eyes, identical with 
those of the people. A ruler is assailed by a thousand sinister 
influences from within and from without. An all-powerful 
mayor will not only be tempted to use his authority for his 
own pecuniary or political advantage ; but his friends, his party, 
his "boss," those who have aided him in securing election, 
will bring pressure to bear on him at a thousand points. 
Against such influences there is little to oppose save his own 
character and will. In a body, on the other hand, interest 
meets opposing interest. The evil motives of some members 
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find themselves counteracted alike by the good motives of their 
more upright fellows and by the conflicting evil motives of 
others. A few honest men in a city council can, by appeal to 
public opinion or in extreme cases to the courts, do much 
to check corrupt schemes. The various parties and groups 
will each act as a check on the others' extremes of partisan- 
ship. Log-rolling there may be, indeed, between members and 
groups having differing self -regarding ends, but evil influences 
will generate more friction in the process than where they all 
act on a single will. 

Another important consideration in favor of intrusting dis- 
cretionary authority to a body, rather than an individual, is that 
thereby greater continuity is secured. If the mayoralty be 
made the chief power in the city, then as often as its incumbent 
is changed, — and this is likely to occur frequently, — there will 
probably be changes in policy, both as to ends and as to 
methods, which will seriously interfere with the efficiency of 
the public services. Moreover, each new mayor will be lack- 
ing in experience, especially where it has been his conspicuous- 
ness in private, rather than public, business that has won for 
him his office, and he will have to spend much of his term in 
learning the most elementary lessons as to his duties. Every 
one of our municipalities has had this experience with its 
mayors. But if the city council be made the ruling authority, 
and particularly if it be organized by a system of only partial 
renewal at each election, with a special view to promoting 
continuity, a certain amount of practical experience will always 
be found among its members. Hence revolutions in policy 
will be far less probable; and a consistent and continuous 
corporate administration, as distinguished from a series of 
individual administrations, will be possible. 

Finally, a body is to be preferred to a single individual because 
it is apt more truly to represent the people. This point is of 
less importance as regards minor matters of discretion, for as 
to these the masses of the people have practically no opinions 
or wishes. But as to broad questions of policy it should be 
conclusive, at least to those who believe at all in democratic 
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government. The very conception of representation of the 
people has always been held to imply a somewhat numerous 
body. A single individual may, indeed, represent the wishes 
of a majority as to one or a few matters ; but he can scarcely 
understand the opinions and desires of the entire body of 
citizens as to any considerable number of subjects; while, 
eveii could he understand them, his prejudices and interests 
would probably prevent him from properly weighing and fol- 
lowing them. And we must remember that, in municipal 
government particularly, there is not likely to be any one issue 
so predominant that a single mandate to a single individual 
is a sufficient expression of the will of the people. Public 
opinion and will are averages or compounds of many opinions 
and wills, individual and collective. They can be ascertained 
and expressed only by the coming together of men from dif- 
ferent classes, interests, occupations and districts. Especially 
important has the representative principle always appeared as 
regards the control of the public purse. No taxation without 
representation. And it has remained for framers of municipal 
charters in the latter part of the nineteenth century to dis- 
cover that this demand may be sufficiently met by intrusting 
the chief power as to the finances, not to the discretion of 
a body of considerable numbers, in touch with the different 
thoughts and wishes of the citizens, but to a small group of 
executive officers who are themselves to spend most of the 
money raised and appropriated. 

The argument thus presented will appear the stronger to 
those who believe that true representation demands something 
more than the placing in office of men who can command the 
votes of a majority or a mere plurality of the citizens. This is 
no place to discuss the subject of proportional representation of 
parties and interests, but attention may be called to the obvious 
fact that anything of the sort is utterly impossible under the 
one-man system. There seems to me no doubt that the advan- 
tages of the council system in city government would be greatly 
enhanced by some method of proportional representation. 

We may, perhaps, make clearer by a concrete illustration the 
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advantages which have been set forth as belonging to corporate 
action — advantages which are, of course, greatly increased 
where the deliberative body has the constant advice and cooper- 
ation of trained executive officers. The question of construct- 
ing a water system is before a city. Experts must be called on 
for information as to the anticipated advantages, in public health 
and convenience, and as to the merits and cost of different 
systems. But only the city council, a body of representative 
citizens, can know the wishes of the people, can wisely decide 
whether the need is great enough to justify the outlay and can 
determine what system is within the means of the city. The 
project decided upon, contracts are to be let. The specifications 
must be drawn by professional executive officers, who must 
also advise as to the merits of the various bids. But a single 
individual, however expert, is too apt to be moved by sinister 
influences in allotting a contract. The integrity of a body can- 
not be so readily assailed. Its different members, swayed by 
conflicting motives, will check one another. When the works 
are completed, the question of charges will arise. Experts can 
best estimate the cost of service, the relative quantities of water 
to be consumed by various classes of customers and the prob- 
able revenue under different tariffs. But only a representative 
body of citizens can properly decide, on the basis of public 
opinion and of sound judgment involving social as well as busi- 
ness considerations, such questions as the proportion, if any, of 
the expense to be thrown on the general tax levy and the rela- 
tive shares to be charged upon the various classes of consumers. 
Similar reasoning applies to such minor discretionary matters 
as extensions of mains to particular streets, purchases of sup- 
plies, regulations as to the use of water, etc. These call not 
only for technical knowledge but for broad common-sense, care- 
ful deliberation, and representation of different interests and 
districts ; and therefore they seem to require the action of a 
deliberative body, guided by professional officers. If the entire 
body cannot afford the time for such discussion, the various 
questions of this kind may be divided among its committees. 
Finally, there is the detailed work, mechanical, technical and 
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financial, in the conduct of the water plant. The keeping of 
accounts, the preparation of plans, the laying of pipes, the 
cleaning of reservoirs — these evidently require technical 
mental or physical ability and training ; and they demand the 
entire time of the persons engaged, whether in supervision and 
direction or in manual labor. Such tasks obviously belong 
to executive officers and employees. Some discretion is, of 
course, involved, but its scope is so narrow that it can be safely 
intrusted to individuals. Nevertheless, even within this smaller 
field, individuals need the oversight and control of higher author- 
ities. There will be opportunities for speculation, for shirking 
and carelessness, for errors in judgment, for modifying the 
expressed policy in its actual execution, which can be checked 
only by constant supervision. Lower officers must be con- 
trolled by higher executive officers ; and these, since there is 
no one else to control them, must be subject to the council and 
its committees. 

The force of this illustration will appear the stronger, when 
we observe that precisely analogous to the methods of action 
suggested would ordinarily be those of a private corporation 
undertaking a similar enterprise. It has again and again been 
pointed out, in the discussion of municipal government, and it 
has never been seriously controverted, that nearly all corpora- 
tions give ultimate discretionary power, not merely as to broad 
policies, but as to all save the least important matters of admin- 
istration, to a representative board of directors, not to single 
individuals ; and that, at the same time, they bring the action 
of all executive officers under the supervision and control of 
that body. 

3. To the line of argument in the preceding paragraphs it 
will, however, be objected that, even granting the advantages 
of corporate action which have been pointed out, they are out- 
weighed by the fact that it is far more difficult to hold a body 
than to hold an individual responsible to the people. Respon- 
sibility, it is urged, cannot be definitely located in a legislative 
body. Its acts will be the resultants of shifting combinations 
of individuals, groups and parties, each of which will lay the 
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blame for unwise and corrupt measures or for general misgov- 
emment on the other, so that the people will be unable to distin- 
guish the truth amid the confusion of numbers. On the other 
hand, we are told, if the entire control of the administration 
be given to the mayor, responsibility will be fixed with absolute 
definiteness. The chief executive will have it in his power to 
check, if he will, any neglect or wrongdoing on the part of his 
subordinates. If he fails to do so, the people can hold him, and 
him alone, responsible. Public opinion can be brought to bear 
sharply and directly upon him. If he disregard it, he may be 
punished effectively at the next election. The people will have 
only themselves to blame, if they fail to discover ihal-adminis- 
tration and to root out its source. 

Plausible as are these considerations, there is reason to 
believe that the efifectiveness of the responsibility which may 
be secured by the mayor system has been overestimated ; and 
that, on the other hand, if a representative council be given the 
all-controlling authority, it may be made quite as clearly respon- 
sible and as thoroughly amenable to public control as the mayor 
himself. 

As a matter of fact, the control which the people are fitted 
to exercise over city administration is of a very rough nature, 
not thorough and minute. The mass of the citizens can judge 
fairly well the general character of the administration ; but they 
have not the time or the interest to watch details, even such 
as are important. What is everybody's business is nobody's 
business. The people cannot consider many facts at the same 
time. They lack knowledge and facilities for observation which 
are necessary to form a proper basis for judgment. The 
relative inefifectiveness of the control which they are thus by 
nature fitted to exercise over administration is greatly increased 
by the impossibility of directly expressing their judgment and 
enforcing their will, except at the occasional intervals of elec- 
tions. Public opinion, even though clear and strong, is often 
defied with impunity by municipal officers, who may care little 
for reelection, if they can feather their nests well during their 
years of unrestrained sway. " What are you going to do about 
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it ? " they ask with Boss Tweed. Moreover, the voters are 
forgetful and easily deceived by a few clever strokes at the end 
of a bad administration. More than once has Tammany Hall, 
just before election, by fixing a low tax rate (usually deceptive) 
or by a temporary improvement in some public service, drawn 
back to its support thousands who had been disaffected by 
earlier abuses.^ 

These considerations show that the control of the people 
over the details of government must be exercised indirectly, 
rather than directly, by giving some one authority general 
and thorough control over them and holding it responsible 
for broad results. This authority must be either the council 
or the mayor. There are several reasons why, merely for 
the purpose of securing responsibility, the former is to be 
preferred. In the first place, if we are convinced that the 
function of determining broad policies should be given to a 
representative body, — and few of the advocates of mayor rule 
are quite ready to take away that field from the council, — har- 
mony and efficiency in government may be best secured by 
giving to such a body also ultimate control over the adminis- 
tration. In no other way can there be certainty that the 
policy determined upon will be actually carried out. Professor 
Goodnow has recently pointed out with great force how readily 
executive officers, if uncontrolled, may wilfully fail to carry out 
the clearly expressed purpose of the legislature and of the peo- 
ple. He shows, further, that political parties have done much to 
bring about harmony between the authorities having the deter- 
mination of policy and those charged with its execution, supply- 
ing a control which the legislature itself did not possess. While 
we may perhaps concede, as to national politics, the further 
contention of Professor Goodnow, that we must continue to 
rely largely on parties to perform this service, there certainly 
seems ground for belief that in our city governments political 
parties can properly, and that they will in time, be made a 
factor of much less importance. When that time has come, the 

1 See, for example, instances cited in the writer's Finances of New York City, 
pp. 124-134, 197, 275-277. 
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people may be ripe for giving thorough control over the execu- 
tive to the municipal legislature. 

In the second place, as already suggested, if the council is 
to be given the sphere of determining general policies of the 
city, it must also be given other functions — must be allowed an 
active part in administration, in order that it may have enough 
to do. In no other way can the position of the council be made 
of sufficient importance to keep its character high. Again, a 
representative assembly is, by its very character, better fitted 
than an individual for this task of criticising and control- 
ling administration. All the characteristics which have been 
pointed out as qualifying such a body for discretionary action 
apply here. An assembly is argus-eyed; by subdivision of 
labor it can accomplish more than any one person. Collusion 
with those whom it is its duty to supervise is less possible than 
for a single individual. The superiority of the council over 
the body of the citizens for the task of controlling the details 
of administration is specially noteworthy. It has time and 
motive, and may have opportunities — all of which are lacking 
to the unofficial citizens — to watch and investigate. Its sur- 
veillance is continuous, not spasmodic ; and it can, if properly 
empowered, enforce at all times the responsibility of executive 
officers to itself. The working of the English national consti- 
tution and of the English and German municipal organization 
shows how effective and beneficial may be the control of the 
legislative body over the administration. 

Finally, it seems probable, contrary to the assertion so often 
heard nowadays, that a representative body itself can be held 
even more effectively responsible to the people for the broad 
results of government than can an individual. This is espe- 
cially because of the publicity which attaches to its delibera- 
tions. An all-ruling mayor does not make known to the 
world the motives and arguments which influence his actions. 
Indeed, of most of his decisions themselves there is no pub- 
lic record. He consults and directs his subordinates, often 
by word of mouth, in private. He has it, moreover, largely 
in his power to conceal even the results of his acts — the 
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true working of the administration. The deliberations of a 
city council, on the other hand, are in open meeting and may 
be followed by all citizens. Official public records are made 
of its acts. Even were the majority inclined to deceive the 
people as to their motives and as to the actual condition of 
municipal affairs, the minority will probable disclose them, 
both in the sessions of the council and outside. This publicity 
of a representative body makes it possible for the people to 
watch the members individually and collectively. The entire 
city, and especially the respective constituencies, can keep an 
eye on the record of each councilman. More important is 
the control which can be exercised over the body collectively 
and over the parties into which it may be divided. Corpo- 
rate responsibility may be as truly a unit as individual re- 
sponsibility. If the city is misgoverned generally or in some 
particular regard, the people are justified in laying the blame 
on the council, as a body, or on the majority — usually a fairly 
definite group — by which it is controlled. They can condemn 
the entire body, or its majority, at the bar of public opinion 
— can turn it out of office at the next election, if it fails to 
mend its ways. Responsibility to the people is just as defi- 
nite, and just as readily enforced, in European cities where 
the council is the one central authority, as it is in any Ameri- 
can city under the most thoroughgoing one-man rule. National 
legislative bodies the world over are held, if not perfectly 
responsible to the citizens, at least as efifectively responsible 
as any autocratic mayor ever has been. 

If, on the basis of such arguments as these, the city council 
should be recognized as the proper policy-determining author- 
ity in the city and, still more, as the proper repository of 
ultimate control over and responsibility for the executive ad- 
ministration, it would apparently follow that the council should 
be given some control, direct or indirect, over the personnel 
of the executive. This suggestion, to be sure, goes directly 
contrary to one of the most ardently advocated tenets of many 
municipal reformers, who have declared that the mayor should 
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have sole and absolute power of appointment and removal, 
while being himself neither appointed nor removable by the 
city council. Their position is, indeed, the logical outcome of 
the theory that the mayor should be made primarily respon- 
sible for both the policy and the administration of the city; 
but it falls at once, when the principle of holding the council 
responsible for either or both is accepted. The council cannot 
justly be blamed for the conduct of officers over whose tenure 
it has no control. Moreover, we may even venture to confront 
those who favor giving the sole power of appointment and 
removal to the mayor with the assertion that there is no other 
power whose unrestrained exercise by a single man is so danger- 
ous. There is nothing which corrupt and self-seeking men desire 
more than to secure public office. Its possession means salary, 
with control over men and over money. Pressure of every 
sort will be brought to bear on the appointing power. Claims 
of friendship, of political service, of pre-election promises, will 
be advanced ; even pecuniary inducements will be offered. He 
must be an exceptionally strong and upright man who, having 
the sole disposition of offices, can resist these influences, espe- 
cially who can resist the temptation to use his appointing 
power to further his own political aspirations. In New York 
we have recently seen a man who had been elected to the 
mayoralty on a reform platform, with intentions doubtless as 
upright as can often be hoped for in any officer, practically 
forced to make many partisan appointments. On the other 
hand, those characteristics of the action of a body which we 
have already pointed out as tending to check personal and dis- 
honest motives will make it a safer repository of the ultimate 
power of determining who shall hold executive office — a fact 
which is abundantly evidenced by the purity of the civil service 
in English and German cities. 

That the city council should have final control over the per- 
sonnel of the executive does not, however, imply that it should 
to any great extent exercise directly the power of appointment 
and removal. It is, indeed, fairly well fitted — vastly more so 
than the general body of the citizens — to select a moderate 
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number of leading officers, even those requiring somewhat 
technical qualifications. Nevertheless, it will act more wisely, 
in making most appointments, if it be guided largely by the 
advice of the mayor or other executive officers ; and it is prob- 
able that, if the council have other effective means of control- 
ling the administration, its part here may well be confined to 
confirming nominations made by the mayor. Whether the 
council choose directly or merely confirm, its own action will 
best be limited to a relatively small number of offices, higher 
officers being allowed, in connection with proper tests of merit, 
to name their subordinates, and being held responsible by the 
council for the results of their selections. Indeed, were the 
coimcil endowed with the absolute authority to remove, for 
assigned cause, any executive officer, not excepting the mayor, 
it would possibly be able to exercise sufficient control over the 
administration by this means alone, and could safely leave 
to the mayor the sole appointing power. Whatever be the 
method of appointment, the council ought to possess this gen- 
eral power of removal, and ought likewise to be the court of 
final appeal in case of removals made by the mayor and other 
executive officers. By no other means can the control of the 
council over the administration be thoroughly eflfective. 

While control by the city council over the tenure of execu- 
tive officers seems thus desirable, the nature of municipal 
functions is such that frequent change, even of the more 
important and discretionary officers, is unnecessary and unde- 
sirable. Relative permanence of tenure is needed in almost 
every department, in order to develop technical skill and to 
induce able men to enter official life as a career. As to many 
classes of functions, at any rate, there is not sufficient room . 
for differences of policy between the legislature and the execu- 
tive officer in charge to warrant a change in the office after 
the election of a new council. We have already suggested 
that, if the council had general authority over the entire 
administration, it would probably have less need and less desire 
to make frequent changes in executive officers than is apt to 
be the case under the one-man system. 
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To summarize, the arguments in this section have sought to 
show that, in determining the numerous discretionary matters 
of city government, the city council, a deliberative body, will 
be more likely than an individual to act wisely, uprightly and 
in accordance with the wishes of the people, though it should 
also seek expert advice and guidance from administrative 
officers. Able and worthy men can be elected to a powerful 
council as readily as to the mayoralty, and the risk is less 
than where dictatorial power is conferred on one man. The 
council, too, is well fitted to supervise the administration gen- 
erally, while it can itself be held responsible to the people — 
perhaps even more eflfectively than the mayor. And, finally, if 
the council be endowed with such general control and respon- 
sibility, it must also possess material power, in one form or 
another, of influencing the personnel oi the executive. As was 
suggested in secjtion IV, some arrangement similar to the cabi- 
net system would probably give the most satisfactory results 
in city government. 

VI. 

At the close of this somewhat prolonged discussion^ many 
critics will doubtless be inclined to dismiss it all with the 
remark that the defenders of the council are, after all, mere 
political theorists, not practical men of affairs ; that those who 
have actually taken part in the struggle for good city govern- 
ment have been driven by the stem realities of experience to 
distrust the council and to favor an increase in the power of the 
mayor. These critics grant that the mayor system does not give 
ideal results, that incompetent and unworthy men often get into 
office and abuse their extensive powers ; but, for all that, they 
argue, the mayor has shown himself to be far more worthy of 
trust than the council, which has never been competent or 
upright. Moreover, to point to European experience is dis- 
tinctly the mark of the unpractical theorist. Each country 
must work out its own problems according to its own condi- 
tions and traditions. Finally, it will be said, the more general 
discussion in the last two sections, particularly that as to the 
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relative merits of a body and of an individual, rests on abstract 
assumptions as to human nature and as to governmental func- 
tions ; and all this, essentially a priori and deductive, will not 
stand the test of actual political and municipal experience. 

To this criticism it may be replied that true political theory 
is nothing else than analysis of and generalization from actual 
experience. It claims no weight unless it takes into considera- 
tion the practical conditions under which government works. 
Nevertheless, political theorists maintain that as to every ques- 
tion a broad point of view should be taken. Wisdom must be 
sought from every quarter ; judgment must be based on wider 
experience than has come under the observation of many so- 
called practical men. It is believed that the general principles 
which have been laid down in the preceding paragraphs, while 
not absolute, are for the most part such generalizations from 
the broad political experience of the world, both as to muni- 
cipal government and as to government in general. It is not, 
of course, maintained that to give large powers to the council 
will in itself secure ideal administration, or that concentration 
of authority in the mayor will always lead to abuse ; but simply 
that in the long run it is safer to intrust controlling authority 
to a body than to an individual. 

American experience in city government itself furnishes 
abundant illustration, to those who will not refuse to open 
their eyes, of every evil which has been pointed out as likely 
to come from undue separation of executive from legislative 
authority, and especially of every evil resulting from centraliz- 
ing power in the mayor alone. The experience of various 
American cities under the one-man system ought to make 
even the most doughty of its champions somewhat less enthu- 
siastic in their claims. As to the council, it has never had 
a fair trial in America. Without sufficient authority to attract 
able men or to interest the people in electing them, without 
a proper form of organization, it is small wonder that our 
councils have degenerated and have greatly abused their few 
remaining powers. European experience, on the other hand, 
bears evidence to every point of superiority which has been 
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claimed for council action — evidence which might readily have 
been cited in greater detail. Diflferent as may be the con- 
ditions in the cities of Europe, we are not justified in wholly 
disregarding the lessons they have learned. The general prin- 
ciples of human nature and of politics, the broad problems of 
municipal government, are essentially the same on both sides 
of the Atlantic. 

But we are not confined to municipal experience alone as a 
basis for generalization. City government is not fundamentally 
diflferent in its nature from state or national government. The 
scope of its activities is, to be sure, somewhat diflferent ; and for 
that reason some of the devices of organization and of method 
which are desirable in the higher grades of government are super- 
fluous or disadvantageous here. But, after all, there is a broad 
similarity in the nature of the functions which every government 
is called on to perform. Everywhere there is to be exercise of 
compulsory power, expenditure of public money, appointment 
to public oflSce. Everywhere, too, the same general character- 
istics of human action, individual and collective, are to be found. 
In all grades of government, broadly speaking, similar forms of 
organization are needed to perform similar functions under simi- 
lar conditions. The principles which have above been laid 
down as to political action arc not a priori assumptions. They 
are the broad generalizations which the race has made as the 
result of its entire political experience — generalizations which 
rest on such universal induction that people treat them as 
if they were axioms. They apply to municipal government 
because they apply to all government. The experience of the 
whole world from the earliest times has been that, where a 
people is in any degree fitted for self-government, a representa- 
tive body can be more safely trusted to carry out its will, to 
deliberate wisely and uprightly, than any one individual. 

It is the universality of this experience which has brought it 
about that, wherever the people have risen suflSciently in intel- 
ligence and in power, they have replaced the one-man authority 
by that of deliberative assemblies. If democracies had found 
it impossible to elect representatives who could be trusted. 
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impossible to locate and enforce responsibility in representative 
bodies^ evolution would long since have discarded such assemblies 
as unfitted to survive. Not, indeed, that representative govern- 
ment has ever worked perfectly. Its shortcomings are to-day 
numerous and manifest. Representatives often enough fail to 
carry out the will of the people; ignorance, thoughtlessness, 
and corruption too frequently influence their action. The 
people themselves are not ripe for ideal democracy. They are 
not yet fitted to exercise thorough control over their representa- 
tives ; even were they able to do so, they themselves would too 
often act hastily, unwisely, selfishly. Party and class prejudice 
are everywhere rife ; indeed, modern industrial conditions have 
stimulated them and have at the same time increased immensely 
the difficulty and complexity of our political problems. The 
task of democracy is to-day so much harder than ever before 
that we need not wonder that it is sometimes but rudely per- 
formed. Not a few persons, indeed, feel a profound distrust 
of the people and advocate, even for the higher grades of 
government, greater resort to absolute power. The movement 
toward concentrating authority in the mayor finds its strongest 
theoretical supporters among those who take this attitude. It 
is really a movement away from popular government. 

But democracy has come, and has come to stay. Imperfectly 
qualified as the people may be for governing themselves, yet 
only by so doing can they best protect their own interests against 
tyrannical abuse — only so can they themselves best develop in 
political intelligence, independence and morality. It is the chief 
boast of democracy that it makes men, and not subjects. Democ- 
racy can be rendered more successful only by giving it freer 
scope, not by restricting it. As the people share more largely 
in government, they will gradually learn to govern more wisely. 
That form of government is best, whether in the state or in 
the city, which will force the citizens to give the most thought 
to public affairs and which will bring as great a number of them 
as possible into actual participation in public service. The 
mayor system is a device to save the people much of the trouble 
of governing themselves ; but it is sure to result ultimately in 
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lowering their ability to govern themselves. The way to reform 
our legislative bodies is not to transfer power from them to single 
individuals, but to increase their authority. At the same time, 
devices must be introduced for holding representatives more 
strictly under popular control ; and the people themselves must 
by degrees be educated to greater fitness for selecting good 
representatives, for controlling them and for determining broad 
political questions. 

Those who advocate increasing the power of the city council 
are, then, not mere theorists or idealists ; they rest on the wide 
experience of the race. Still less are they open to the charge, 
so often made, that they would have us imitate foreign models, 
copy institutions belonging to " eflfete monarchies," regardless 
of American traditions. The representative assembly is par 
excellence American; one-man power is as conspicuously un- 
American. The Anglo-Saxon peoples have been, on both sides 
of the Atlantic, the torchbearers of democracy. They estab- 
lished popular rule first in local affairs, by means of direct 
assemblies of the citizens. Thence they extended it to larger 
areas, finding the nearest approach to direct action of the people 
in action by their chosen representatives — a method which 
finally had to be adopted, even for local government, in more 
populous places. In America direct popular government in 
the town meeting and representative government in the state 
and nation have both existed in more thoroughgoing and 
more successful form than anywhere else in the world. The 
countries of continental Europe have been more slowly ripen- 
ing for democratic government. Beginning with the local gov- 
ernments, where popular control is easiest and meets least 
hindrance from established aristocratic and monarchic power, 
they have introduced the representative system, already flour- 
ishing on Anglo-Saxon soil, and have made the representative 
body the central power. The contention of those who would 
restore the council in our cities to its proper place of authority 
is, not that we introduce some foreign innovation, but that we 
revert to our own original principles — principles to which we 
still adhere in our state and national governments, but from 
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which we have been departing in municipal governments, while 
our cousins over the sea have been adopting them from our 
earlier examples. 

It is not incumbent upon those who believe thus in increas- 
ing the power of the council in America to present any definite 
and detailed plan of municipal organization. They do not 
necessarily urge the complete centralization of authority in 
that body or prescribe its precise relations to the executive 
and its precise form of organization. There need be advocated 
no sudden break with the past — no immediate and complete 
abandonment, for instance, of the principle of the separation 
of executive from legislative power. As to all such questions 
of detail, there may be well-founded differences of opinion. 
These can be settled later, when broader questions have been 
determined. To discuss them now would only distract atten- 
tion from the main issue and weaken the fundamental argu- 
ment. The real question is as to the tendency which shall be 
followed, the ultimate goal which shall be sought. To which 
point of the compass shall we set our faces.? Shall we go 
further in the direction of concentrating all authority and 
responsibility in the mayor alone.? shall dictatorship be our 
ideal of municipal organization .? Or shall we seek to increase 
the power of the representative assembly ; not necessarily to 
make it the one all-controlling power, but at least to give to it 
the decision of broad discretionary matters and a proper amount 
of influence over the general administration } This is the ques- 
tion. It amounts, after all, to the question whether we shall 
turn our steps in the direction of popular control of municipal 
government or away from it — toward democracy or toward 
monarchy. 

E. Dana Durand. 

Stanford UNrvERSiTY. 
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